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Comment 


‘It is a mistake for anyone who is not obliged to do so because of his dutie 
as conductor, singer or producer to study a new opera before its first perfor: 
ance, and attendance at rehearsals is even more dangerous’ (The Time: 
December 7, 1951). Or, as The Times omitted to add but appears in connec 
tion with opera to advocate, ‘Ignorance is Bliss.” A fairly full discussion of 
the implications of this remarkable statement has recently appeared in the 
columns of the New Statesman (December 22, 1951 and since) and it i 
referred to by Sir Kenneth Clark later in this number, but I make no apology 
for reproducing the statement itself here, believing that such a creed 
emanating as it does from the Music Critic of the leading English newspaper 
cannot but be of interest to the readers of oper\. The incident seems to 
provide a curiously apt spring-board for this number of opera, which wa 
planned a few months ago to include something in the nature of a symposium 
of views on the subject of Music Criticism in England. Probably such an 
examination every so often is in the natural course of things, hence the 
coincidence; at any rate a good many of us have felt for some time that the 
subject needed ventilating for a number of reasons, and this ex cathedra 
pronouncement by The Times serves excellently as a text and a warning fo 
this number. 

The symposium is headed by a composer, and includes the views of 2 
foreign critic on the responsibilities of his calling, and an article on the nine 
teenth century composer as critic. It is rounded off by two further and 
complementary views: of a professional and practical musician whose 
experience has been as member of an audience, as partisan of a school of 
composition, as performer and publisher; and of an amateur of music whosé 
standing in the field of art criticism is perhaps as high as that of anyone aliv 
None of the contributors has seen the contribution of any of the othe 
before writing his own, and yet the only clash of opinion seems to be betwee 
Britten and Dean on the objectivity (if there is such a thing) of the composer 
critic. This seems to be explained by the different contexts in which the 
statements are made: Dean’s is essentially a historical view—when looked a 
from a distance, the composer's likes and dislikes can be seen to follow his 
own lines of creative thought; Britten’s is a practical solution to contempora 
mis-criticism—let the composer comment on music, as he best understand: 
the creative process and the difficulties involved. 

The ex cathedra form of judgment referred to above—the authoritative 
statement of opinion as if it were accepted principle and needed no buttres: 
of reason—is one of the worst dangers which besets the critic. It is so 
times difficult to avoid on account of the restricted space at the critic’ 
disposal in the present-day newspaper, where notices have a tendency té 
consist of a mention of the work, its venue and its performers, and finish 
with an aphorism or even just the statement that the critic was ‘disappointed 
—that damning and damnable adjective. It is not the expression of persona 
opinions that one objects to, only when they are not backed up by af 


Roger Wood's action photo seems to have captured Wozzeck’s frenzy, as 
sees his world shattered around him, while Marie dances with the Drum-Major: 
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explanation of how they were reached. What is entirely reprehensible is if 
the critic specifically tries to avoid ‘giving himself away’ when this is surely 
exactly what he should do by implication in every notice he writes. His 
opinion is utterly valueless unless we know the position from which he formed 
it. 

To return to a practical aspect of criticism, not only is there too little space 
in the newspapers, but there is now an even greater emphasis laid on the first 
performance (in the case of a new work) than used to be the case. This is of 
cardinal importance. To write informatively, critically, and with balance on 
the evening of a world premiere is something I personally do not envy anyone, 
nor can I take easily to the idea that anything but an interim report can be 
based on such first impressions. This is a view that appears to be shared by 
the other writers in this symposium and it might seem too obvious a point to 
be worth emphasising were it not that readers of many daily papers are 
allowed no more information on what may be a great work of art than the 
snippet which can be purveyed to them by next morning. Mr. Britten’s solution 
has the merit of being practicable and it makes for an elimination of the ‘snap’ 
judgment. If it were adopted, perhaps we should see less of the chicken-hearted 
practitioner who appears to act on the belief that enthusiasm which is not 
tempered with some sort of reservation is not criticism. 

It is perhaps a pity that the dictionary definition of a critic is ‘one who 
pronounces judgment.” When confronted with a new work, too often the 
music critic usurps the functions of prosecuting counsel and jury and ignores 
those performed in British justice by the Judge. The Judge’s business is to 
understand the evidence and to present it to the jury shorn of partisan 
trimmings and marshalled in accordance with the facts (one should also 
perhaps recall that in England the person whose case is being considered is 
deemed innocent until proved guilty). In the case of the critic, it is not until 
he has fulfilled this side of his task—addressed the jury in the persons of 
his readers—that he should indulge in an expression of personal opinion; 
this may easily be the most entertaining part of his article, but it is also far 
the most dangerous. Of course he must be readable, not dry; of course 
lively writing is more useful than dull; but it is special pleading to advance this 
consideration as an excuse for a skimped presentation of the facts and to 
justify some neatly-turned irrelevances. 

Sir Kenneth Clark says that the critic is addressing three categories of 
reader: the artist (creative and performing), the specialist, and the intelligent 
amateur. As far as opera is concerned and probably in connection with 
music in general, I should like to divide the last category into two halves: 
the informed amateur, who is in more or less constant (though unprofes- 
sional) touch with music, and the enquiring but more remotely-connected 
music-lover. The first of these sub-categories is likely to have sufficient 
conviction of his own (and sufficient opportunity of testing and keeping his 
conviction up to date) to resist critical suggestion when he does not agree 
with it. But the second, the amateur who for instance wants to know where 
best to spend the limited amount of time he can give to music, may easily 
be dependent to a large extent on what he reads when he has to choose what 
operas he can afford to miss and what he must at all costs see. To this 
extent, the responsible critic—and the irresponsible as well— has a practical 
purpose in his writing which he should not ignore. 
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‘Wozzeck’ Act I, scene 4: ‘Wozzeck, once more show me your tongue, now. 
Dalberg as the Doctor and Rothmiiller as Wozzeck. Action photo: Roger Wood 


The suggestion of a number of do’s and dont’s for the critics has been 
done, with far more authority than I could hope to have, by the composer and 
the practical musicians and critics whose views on the subject can be found 
later in this number. On the other hand I believe that any ‘rules’ for criticism 
can be summed up in two phrases which are to be found in Mr. E. M. 
Forster’s illuminating essay The raison d’étre of Criticism.* ‘Criticism’s 
central job’, says Mr. Forster, ‘Seems to be education through precision.’ And, 
a little later, he adds ‘Criticism can stimulate.’ It seems to me that all the 
critical functions, whether the estimation of a new work, production or 
performance, the relating of the activity of one period to history in general, 
the putting forward of a theory of composition or performance, the correc- 
tion of a current abuse, or the destruction of a false idol must be seen in 
relation to these two main critical objects. When they are lost sight of, then 
the result is divorced from reality and usefulness and is not criticism but 
material for a gossip column, entertaining maybe, but lacking the precision 
which can lead to greater knowledge, the stimulus which can bring enhanced 
appreciation and contact with the creative mind. It is the critic who wants to 
be destructive without ‘giving -himself away’—the enthusiastic detractor 
spurning precision—who is most to o¢ deplored. 


* Published in “* Two Cheers for Democracy” (Arnold) 
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‘Wozzeck’ Act 1, scene 5: Marie (Christel Goltz) and the Drum Major 


(Thorstein Hannesson). Action photo: Roger Wood 


In the essay already quoted, Mr. Forster emphasises the difference between 
the creative and the critical states of mind: ‘Think before you speak is 
criticism’s motto; speak before you think creation’s.” Criticism is not an end 
in itself, though it may be a means towards one. It seems likely that it has 
little effect on the artist (except to discourage him) or, in the ultimate reckon- 
ing, on the way the rest of us accept what he creates. But it plays a part, 
however small, in the lives of most people interested in music and as it can- 
not, by its very nature and (unlike creative art), come into the category ‘If a 
thing is worth doing it is worth doing badly,” anything which can improve it 
is a step in the right direction. It would be idiotic to pretend that this sym- 
posium can right all wrongs, and that from it will emerge a set of enlightened 
critics with the ‘right’ views and sufficient space in which to set them out. On 
the other hand, plain speaking has a habit of doing more good than harm 
and, if the number of people who clamoured to be allowed to contribute to 
this number is any indication, at any rate one thing has been established: 
criticism is under a misapprehension if it considers itself immune from 
criticism. H. 


We should like to draw our readers’ attention to the new address of our 
editorial office, which is now 2, Orme Square, Bayswater, W.2, to which all 
articles and letters for publication should be sent. A// other communications, 
or any subscriptions, orders for binders, copies of Index, etc., should be 
sent to Rolls House Publishing Company, Breams Buildings, E.C.4. 
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Day in, day out, poor Critic. . 
by Fred. Goldbeck 


Day in, day out, poor Shadow 
Must do as he is bidden 
Many insist, I do not exist 
At times I wish I didn't 
THE RAKE’S PROGRESS 


Poor Critic Shadow may well be afflicted with such neurotic longings. He 
is bidden to do, and to be, too many and contradictory things. Etymology 
bids him be a judge. But the History of Music has drowned the last workable 
| paragraphs of the Law in a bewildering variety of exceptions and precedents. 
Competence and experience bid him be the listener’s mentor. But impresarios 
expect him to be a mouth-piece of success. Professional conscience has made 
him a technician. But his reader entreats him to abstain from talking 
technique. There is something oddly oblique and blind-man’s-buffish about 
his whole activity. He sets out to converse, like any other writer or journalist, 
with his reader. But after a few sentences he is found to b2 talking, like a 
mathematician or an Egyptologist, over the reader’s head, with other 
specialists, with the composer or performer under review, or with his fellow 
critics. Not seldom, in the case of ‘difficult’ music he is even found to be 
most poetically soliloquizing. And, since he is also bidden to be a truthful 
mirror of music, his readers, in good faith, can hardly find fault with an 
esoteric paper reflecting an esoteric case. But neither can they help feeling 
irritated, and therefore joining the many who insist he does not exist. The 
more so because, again, they have bidden the critic be their good con- 
science, and the feelings roused in the listener by incomprehensible music— 
and by unaccountable commendation of such music—are always somehow 
akin to bad conscience; an undeniable, strange fact for psychoanalysts, and 
perhaps sometimes for music critics to exvlain. In such cases Shadow has 
not done as he is bidden. And that is probably his true raison d’étre: not of 
course to let his writings be esoteric; but to do as he is forbidden; to disclose 
music’s unpleasant facts, paradoxes, and blind alleys. 

It is fortunately not poor Shadow’s task to inquire whether these un- 
pleasant facts, etc., are the symptoms of a vaster crisis involving, beyond 
music, art in general and other spiritual affairs. He has however to note that 
they are inherent not in music, but in the present state of music, and that 
they affect music both at its most and at its least abstract, viz., contemporary 
composition and contemporary performance. And for his own guidance in 
his critical dealings with these two main provinces of the realm of music, he 
has tentatively classified the aforesaid paradoxes and blind alleys, as follows: 
(1} The breakdown of standards; (2) the present modernity of the past: 
(3) the shifting, or landslide of the composer’s material; (4) the necessity of 
analysing the unanalysable. 

(1) The breakdown of standards 
Point one is the most trivial of truisms as far as the composer’s (and the 
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“Wozzeck (above) Act Il, scene 1: “See what I have brought, Marie: this 
money (Rothmiiller and Goltz); (below) Act II, scene 2: The Street scene 
( Rothmiiller, Dalberg, Parry Jones). Action photos: Roger Wood 
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critic’s) approach to composition is concerned. One needs hardly reminding 
that classic composers respected grammar, syntax, perfect triad, fugue and 
sonata form; that romanticists and modernists, for more than a century 
respected the same laws by disobeying them, by distorting harmony and 
form; that the real difficulties in writing (and judging) music began on the 
comparatively recent day when our Walthers found no longer any stimulus 
or glamour in opposing hopelessly dismounted Beckmessers and other 
keepers of the law; and that today composer (and critic) have lost both the 
security of the right note and the excitement of the wrong note. 

But it has perhaps not quite so often been remarked that this passage in 
the craft of composition, from certainty to disbelief, by way of doubt, has its 
exact analogy in the practice of performance. Success is the perfect cadence. 
the correctly resolved leading note of concert hall and opera house. And the 
classic critic was tacitly, implicitly and unswervingly an optimist: good music, 
he felt convinced, could not but conquer. Nor was his optimism unjustified. 
Mozart's unattended funeral, Schubert’s obscurity, the long eclipse of Bach 
are trifles: it is their subsequent glory that counts. Romanticism and 
incipient modernism, again, reversed the standards. The enlightened critic of 
that epoch was a topsy-turvy optimist: provisionally unresolved wrong notes 
and provisional lack of success were taken to be the mark of good music. It 
was an epoch of ‘battles’: battle of Tannhduser, of Pelléas, of Schoenberg 
and Webern's first atonal works, and of the Rite of Spring—the last major 
musical battle, fought in 1913. Since then, contemporary music has met more 
often with respect or indifference than with success or hostility. And the 
enlightened critic has in his memory and on his shelves, scores of scores 
whose popularity or neglect has, to his mind, nothing whatever to do with 
their value. The most popular are not even the worst. (Bolero is an excellent 
piece of music). To determine the conditions of their popularity is a sociolo- 
gist’s, an impresario’s Or a commisar’s, not a music critic’s task; to lament 
consistently the popularity of the undeservedly popular, the work of a 
cranky Quixote; to devote article after article to commending the un- 
deservedly neglected, the work of a well meaning bore. There remains the 
neo-optimistic attitude of the critic whose reasoning resembles the neo-classic 
composer's: the latter is convinced that, because composers of the classic 
epoch wrote fugues, it is fugue-writing that makes today the classic composer: 
the former holds the view that because the good music of the classic epoch 
has been ultimately successful, successful music today is bound to be 
ultimately good. What is poor disagreeing Shadow to do? He knows in his 
heart for example that the Epilogue of Vaughan Williams’s Sixth Symphony 
is superior music. But he cannot convince the impresario (who has last year’s 
Statistics on his side) that it is better than the epilogue of Tchaikowsky’s 
Sixth. For he cannot, in the classic fashion, quote and denounce faulty 
harmonies in Tchaikowsky, nor exalt romantically crushing dissonances in 
V.W. He will not convince the commissar to whom counterpoint sounds 
formalistic, and who condemns meiosis as wicked sabotage, of the means of 
expression that befit the age of poster and loudspeaker. Nor is he likely to 
convince the leftist Webern-follower, who scorns tonal writing for being 
obsolete, and modal clauses for denoting escapism. Shadow is unabashed. 
But to have no standards but his personal taste and experience is, for a critic. 
a redoubtable paradox, and an ordeal for a modest man. 
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‘Wozzeck’ Act Il, scene 4: The Inn. Langdon and Lewis (left), Goltz and 
Hannesson (centre), Rothmiiller (right). Action photo: Roger Wood 


(2) The present modernity of the past 

Point two is less gloomy a paradox, and on the whole even rather en- 
couraging. Thanks to musicology, broadcasts, records, and to (in Constant 
Lambert's phrase) ‘the appalling popularity of music,’ and (even more) 
thanks to the general style of our time, the most historically-minded, history 
knows of, the scope of music has fantastically widened. Between 1750 and 
1850 the history of music proceeded normally from past to future. The later 
fashions superseded the older. Between 1850 and 1950 the history of music has 
been moving, at high speed, simultaneously in opposite directions. The 
works, fashions and ‘movements’ of that century have been added to our 
programmes; but during the same time 1750 has been revived, and so has 
1650, and Renaissance, and medieval music. Gluck’s contemporaries knew 
of no Orpheus but his. Strawinsky’s contemporaries listening to His Orpheus 
feel unable not to have in mind Gluck’s and Monteverdi's, and perhaps also 
Offenbach’s, Casella’s, Milhaud’s, and divers other Orfei, Orphées and 
Orpheuses. 

Nothing could be less ‘contemporary’ than our contemporary state of 
music. Reading scores or attending performances, the critic has always to 
deal with a polyphony of epochs, with continuous references and cross- 
references, allusions, revivals and evocations. So much so, that comparison 
and enquiries into a new work’s stylistic pedigree, provide him now and then 
with a workable substitute for the missing standards—and often with a 
delusive one. The present modernity of the past is, for poor Shadow, a 
crutch, a temptation, and a cause of bewilderment: helpful in making up his 
mind and expressing his views by wandering enticingly (and making his 
readers wander) backwards and forwards through the history of music; and a 
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temptation to turn his musical household into a museum which it must be 
bewildering to haunt, and more so to catalogue. 
(3) The shifting, or landslide, of the Composer’s material 

Point three, connected with point two, is a special and technical point, but 
should not be passed over, since the critics are, day in, day out, bidden to 
analyse works and performances—not so much for the sake of their readers 
(who should be spared technicalities) as for their own: to know exactly what 
they are, non-technically speaking, about. Shadow, therefore, should look 
out before applying inappropriate methods of analysis. The long exclusive 
and tyrannical reign of sonata form has induced him to be, in this respect, 
unimaginative and lazy, and to be convinced that all scores are made of 
themes, motives, developments, concatenations of chords, etc. Moreover, 
this principle is today far from being obsolete. It is still applicable to many 
works, such as Berg’s, or Hindemith’s, or Roussel’s, or Rawsthorne’s. But 
to many other composers it is not applicable. Since Mahler’s, Debussy’s 
and Strawinsky’s day, composers, like adventurous architects have experi- 
mented with unheard-of sorts of bricks, concrete, steel and other material. 
Or rather, their material as such, is comparatively irrelevant. With construc- 
tions resembling the fantastic unreal décor of a surrealist play or a dream, it 
is unessential whether they are made of iron, wood or cardboard, of straight 
lines or curved shapes. The elements that count are more complex: columns, 
porticos borrowed from different epochs and styles—a construction, or, to 
revert to music, a composition, of the second degree: themes within themes, 
and counterpoint within a polyphony, not of lines but of styles. 

Take, for example, the much discussed conclusion of Billy Budd, Act Il—a 
most impressive page, which may well be left unanalysed. But if we analyse 
it, it leads nowhere to describe it as ‘a sequence of 35 common chords.’ 
For its material is not mere juxtaposition of harmonies. It is twofold: in 
the treble part one single broken triad (F major), a signal tragically slowed 
down, like a flourish perceived through a magnifying glass. But in the three 
other parts, this ostinato F major is accompanied (and contradicted) succes- 
sively by all the chromatic scale’s major and minor triads, in which F, A, or 
C are comprised—the whole annihilating, as Marvell would say, all that’s 
made to a prismatic thought in a prismatic shade. Yet this challenging display 
of consonance has been quoted as an instance of Britten’s ingenuous 
improvisatory ways ...In fact it combines tonalism and polytonality with 
a near-Schoenbergian chromatic device. An extraordinary passage indeed: 
emotional impact, orchestral invention, and ingenuity of musical design 
coincide to perfection. 

(4) The necessity of analysing the unanalysable 

This point summarizes the whole precariousness of Shadow’s position. 
Without standards, except his own ideas he is lost in the nightmarish infinite 
corridor, between the showcases of both our time’s and music’s historical 
museum. He is expected, in Heine’s phrase, to be on every occasion the 
greater madman who understands and knows how to analyse the maddest 
composer’s freakish pasting together of irony, Gregorian chant and casta- 
nets. And unless he be content with stating, blandly or bluntly, that he and 
others have, or have net, been amused—and more so if he holds the views 
that composers and performers are not just either sheep or goats, but a 
subtly and hierarchically divided company—he has to add to his other daily 
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“Wozzeck Act Ill, scene 2: The Death of Marie. Action photo: Roger Wood 
analytical work the analysis of the unanalysable. Since Nietzsche’s day he 
has to operate with such dangerous terms as ‘genuine’ and ‘histrionic’; and 
he will be in need of complex ones, like “excellent second rate’, or ‘charmingly 
corrosive’, much oftener than of plain ‘good’ or ‘bad.’ For he has to deliver 
not schemes, but portraits. And who if not Shadow, could be an expert at 
drawing silhouettes? 

And indeed, even when somewhat hastily drawn, his silhouettes are, time 
and again, admirably significant. Sometimes even, when drawn by a racy 
critic, they express more than the draughtsman meant to express. Mr. Ernest 
Newman, one day, described a composition of Virgil Thomson’s as ‘half 
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‘Wozzeck’ Act Ill, scene 3: ‘Surely . . . it smells . . . of human blood?’ (Sinclair 
and Rothmiiller). Action photo: Roger Wood 


hymn tune, half slapstick, and this was simply intended to be a rather biting 
remark. Yet I never came across a more strangely pregnant piece of music 
criticism. It evokes Satie cum Toulouse Lautrec, a world of static forlorn 
harmony, of organ players and organ grinders, Folklore of Montmartre 
and Scottish humour—but it is no use translating: nothing could have 
better conveyed my reasons for praising Virgil Thomson’s music than 
than Mr. Newman’s phrase, coined to blame it. 
That day, poor Shadow felt quite reconciled to existing. 





The April number of opera will be on sale at the end of March and will 
include articles on Opera and Broadcasting by Philip Hope-Wallace, Opera 
and Television by Lincoln Kirstein, Maggie Teyte by Cedric Wallis. The 
last articles is David Franklin’s series on Style in Singing. Further Thoughts 
on Billy Budd by Erwin Stein and the usual News, Reviews and Opera Diary 
which will include the report and photographs of the Sadler’s Wells Werther 
which has unavoidably been held over from the present issue. 
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Variations on a Critical 
Theme 


by Benjamin Britten 


I can well remember my first contact with the critics. I was about 17 and 
three part songs of mine had been given at a London theatre concert. They 
were written as a student’s exercise, with the voice parts in strict canon. The 
first was amiably grotesque, the second atmospheric in a cool way, the third 
lumpily ‘folky.’ The only written criticism of this performance damned them 
entirely—as being obvious copies of Walton’s three Facade Songs. Now 
anyone who is interested can see for himself that this is silly nonsense. The 
Walton Songs are brilliant and sophisticated in the extreme—mine could 
scarcely have been more childlike and naive, with not a trace of parody 
throughout. It is easy to imagine the damping effect of this first notice on a 
young composer. I was furious and dismayed because I could see there was 
not a word of truth in it. I was also considerably discouraged. No friendli- 
ness—no word of encouragement—no perception. Was this the critical 
treatment which one was to expect all one’s life? A gloomy outlook. 
I decided to avoid reading critics from that day onwards. And so I have 
as far as possible. Alas, there are always friends to send one press notices: 
‘Have you seen this; of course I don’t agree but . . .”; or that amiable vague- 
ness which sends one the most virulent attacks: ‘Sure you would like to see 
this most interesting account of .. .” 

In 20 years my critics do not seem to have changed much. Of course some 
have been more welcoming (about 50 per cent, at a guess) but practically all 
have been unobservant if not actually inane. I can say with honesty that in 
every piece I have written, in spite of hard work, there are still passages where 
| have not quite solved problems. Not once have these passages been noticed, 
nor of course suggestions made as to how I could have improved them. In 
the notices I have read I have been spared the classic cases of dishonesty 
(criticisms written when the writer was not present for instance), but I have 
had an opera of mine simultaneously reviewed well in an American paper and 
badly in an English—by the same critic; I have had a work enthusiastically 
welcomed, and then completely damned a few days later by the same writer 
(perhaps not dishonest this, but confusing for his readers); I have had a work 
and a performance judged on a dress rehearsal forgetting that it really was 
a rehearsal after which we made some changes, and forgetting that singers 
do not usually sing their best at 10 a.m. 

But these are not important, one gets riff-raff in any profession. It is the 
generally low level of competence that is worrying. What is one to say, for 
example, about a critic in these pages last month, who confessed he had been 
bewildered by his first hearing of my last two big scale works (The Spring 
Symphony and Billy Budd), works which certainly appeared to make no 
bewildering effect on the first night audiences. Maybe that is honest; but if 
a critic cannot react as spontaneously as the average member of a large 
audience, he had better not be a critic. 

Now does this all matter, does it affect the artist in any way? One remem- 
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bers that Schnabel, the greatest pianist I ever heard, usually had tepid 
reactions from the Press (even after his death)—and he did pretty well. But 
perhaps the standard of piano playing today might be a little higher if he had 
been recommended as a model instead of some tawdry virtuoso. We must 
remember that some of these phrases stick in the minds of people not able 
to hear or judge for themselves—we can’t worry about the people who won't 
judge for themselves (incidentally I heard recently of a woman who learned 
a certain critic’s phrases off by heart in order to appear knowledgeable and 
witty herself—but that’s an extreme case!). We are admittedly not quite as 
far gone as New York where, I gather, bad notices can kill a play or opera 
stone dead; here they can at least wriggle a little, though again one must 
remember that the damping effect of a notice can slow down the progress of 
a work considerably. I remember that the reactions of the Times critic to 
the first performance of one of my operas caused a foreign management who 
had booked the opera to try to cancel the contract. Luckily we found a 
favourable notice in the Daily Mirror or News of the World which reassured 
him, so off we went with our opera and had a great success. 

If it is necessary to have critics, as I am repeatedly assured it is, what is 
to be done about them? I have one or two suggestions. I do not think I need 
go into details why it is impossible to have reasoned judgment of a new work 
or a serious performance in day to day criticism.* This being so, I suggest 
this function be passed to ordinary journalists, trained to give a straight- 
forward account of the concert—what it consisted of, the reaction of the 
audience, the size of it, and the dresses of the ladies, etc. The reasoned 
judgments should be written by a serious critic and must be allowed to wait 
for a week or a month (why not a Times Monthly Musical Supplement?), 
and then given adequate space. I think for instance there ought to be a 
gentleman’s agreement that the critic has no less space than is taken up by 
the very expensive concert and opera advertisements (Daily Telegraph, 
please note). Adequate space is necessary for the critic to give himself away. 
Any idiot can get away with two sentences about a concert (‘Miss X’s inter- 
pretations of Schubert were all wrong. The new work by Mr. Y was brilliant 
but empty’), but eighteen inches will show him in his true colours. 

Who are these serious critics to be? At the risk of appearing Irish, I say 
at once—not critics. There should be no such profession as criticism. 
Musicologists, of course, are quite different, and this is a sadly neglected 
profession in this country—but there should definitely be no regular critics. 
Criticism must be a side line. To go through life living off other people’s 
work clearly has too degrading an effect. Therefore let the composers, the 
performers, the publishers, the concert promoters, the musical administrators, 
the intelligent amateurs too perhaps, take time off occasionally to write 
reasoned judgments on the work of their colleagues. I have no fear that it 
will lead to undue bias or jealousy; on the whole, the better the artist, the 
more he understands the problems of his colleagues and so will realise what 
they are trying to do, and be sympathetic towards it. There is much less 
risk of bias here than in the sourness of the failed artist who has had to turn 
to criticism to live. Again, in giving judgments the all important thing is 
‘truth,’ and that can often fly out of the window if the critic is worrying about 





. How’s a snap jud zment to have critical valu:? On the other hand no amount of time spent by the 
musically blind, poring over scores will lead to anything but sure failure. 
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his career, about his editor's or seniors’ reactions to his writings, about the 
memorable or witty quality of his phrases. Again, his reactions must remain 
fresh; he must continue to love the art he is writing about (my doctor has 
ordered me to give up the Manchester Guardian because of the lowering 
effect reading its London Dramatic critic has on me; he clearly hates the 
theatre. And I wouldn’t dream of buying The Listener: that ear is too 
withered). 

Having decided on who should criticise, here are one or two requests. 
Please let us know by what standards we are being judged. ‘For a first opera 
—a jolly good shot; but for an old hand—not so good.’ ‘For an amateur 
performance—very creditable’, but let us be clear (for everyone’s sake) that 
it was an amateur performance. Please, let us have real knowledge, not this 
half-learning which prevents a person reacting in the simple way, and yet 
doesn’t give him technical assistance to understanding. Again, please let us 
have humility. We are not writing or performing for the critic, let him re- 
member. Often his presence is a financial nuisance because his seat might 
have been sold to the public. And it is the public we are there for; they are 
open minded and, if we can deliver the goods and have the goods to deliver, 
friendly and sympathetic as well. 


The Critic’s Position 


by Erwin Stein 


To Critics: 
I'll write, because I'll give 
You critics means to live; 
For should I not supply 
The cause, th’ effect would die. 
Robert Herrick. 


Creative artists, and composers in particular, do not think highly of the 
critics. Richard Strauss, in his tone poem Ein Heldenleben, caricatured them 
as his adversaries with a crookedly shaped theme. Max Reger addressed 
them in his C major violin sonata op. 72, with two motives the notes of which 
read in German A-F-F-E and S-C-H-A-F-E—Affe and Schafe, that is 
‘monkey’ and ‘sheep.” Hugo Wolf in one of his settings of a Méricke poem 
humorously tells the story of how he got rid of a visiting critic, and Beck- 
messer in Die Meistersinger gives a complete musico-dramatic portrait of 
the mind and the motives which Wagner ascribed to the type: lack of recep- 
tiveness and malice. It is a widespread belief that critics are malicious: if the 
artist maliciously responds, he has the laughers easily on his side. Verdi 
wrote in 1874: *. . . can all the criticisms of these gentlemen be taken 
seriously? Do you think that all—or almost all of them—know what they 
are talking about? Do you think that all—or almost all of them— penetrate 
to the essence of a composition and understand the intentions of the com- 
poser? Never, and again, never! ” 

Gustav Mahler used to call the music critics ‘our superiors.” Though meant 
as a joke, the expression is appropriate and brings us to the crux of the 
matter. The critics’ superior position is a fact but there is no warrant or 
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justification for it. They are the few privileged to utter their opinions on 
artistic affairs in public. Their writings take the form of ex cathedra pro- 
nouncements, as of the only and definite truth. Their verdict is promulgated 
without the counsel for the defence having been heard. The critics’ job yields 
power without responsibility, or rather with responsibility only at their own 
discretion. Moreover, they have the advantage over the artists of speaking 
in the public’s own language. Therefore, their influence is enormous: they 
shape—potentially at least—public opinion in matters of art. Yet their 
power is not derived from any merit of their own, but from the mere chance 
that they have got the job. Do not necessarily suppose they are chosen for 
their competence; those who employ them are rarely competent judges of 
their qualifications. Scholars or brilliant writers need not be good music 
critics—and in many countries I have met established critics who were none 
of the three. Yet everywhere the critic takes his superior position for granted 
and a large proportion of the public does not doubt it. 

Everywhere the circle is the same: the average critic’s lack of receptiveness 
is the cause of his incompetence to cope with new artistic impressions. He 
likes to pose as the preserver of the past, as the warden of the good old 
tradition; often enough he ends up as the champion of mediocrity. The artist 
who walks the trodden path receives much kinder consideration than the 
genius who beats a new one. There is fair play of a sort in the game: the 
genius, it is thought, has such advantages over the lesser gifted that a kind 
of handicap should be imposed on him, to even the odds—no need to say in 
which country that kind of feeling is widest spread. One particularly odd 
critical error is worth mentioning because it occurs in all countries and has 
recurred through the centuries: once the reputation of a composer is firmly 
established, his last but one work is always better than the last of all; 
Beethoven’s second symphony was better than his third, Lohengrin was 
better than Tristan, and Aida better than Otello. To continue the critical 
tradition, Peter Grimes is of course much better than Billy Budd. Every 
intelligent music enthusiast would realise that, if he likes the earlier work 
more, it is because he knows it better. But we are taught by our ‘superiors’ 
that the fault is not ours; it is the composer whose creative imagination is 
in decline—until the work in question becomes the last but one and a new 
one is being assaulted. 

Though the critical approach to works of art is similar everywhere, the 
manners of the critics differ according to the habits of their country. What 
I witnessed in Vienna at the first performance of Schoenberg’s second string 
quartet, when a leading music critic got to his feet and shouted: ‘shut up!’ 
while the performance was going on, could not happen here. *Critics here 
would not have called composers like Schoenberg and Berg ‘common cheats.’ 
I cannot imagine fisticuffs at the Albert Hall, except on the stage. I hear one 
of my critical friends say: ‘how wonderful of these continental people to 
react as violently as that to artistic impressions,’ but I do not agree. All these 
wonderful reactions are at the expense of the artist who wants to be under- 
stood, not merely reacted against. After all, he has taken great pains to 
formulate his message, infinitely more than the critic with the writing of his 
review. The artist with his work and the public with their reception of it 





* When the Rosé Quartet and the eminent singer, Marie Gutheil-Schoder, repeated the work a few 
weeks later, critics were not admitted. 
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are the two factors that count. They need each other and their relationship 
is delicate. The critic habitually intrudes upon both and confuses the issue. 

The creative artist shapes the chaos which is life and human experience 
into comprehensible patterns; he gives consistency to the incoherent and 
purpose to the aimless; he masters the monsters of space and time with which 
we are surrounded, by confining them in visible and audible forms; he seizes 
the fleeting things and holds them out for all to see. The true work of art isa 
microcosm, however small the particles of the world which it pictures. It is 
a world created, of course in the artist's own image, and he hopes that the 
idea to which he has given shape will shine through the work and move others 
as it has moved him. 

Whether the artist's hope is fulfilled depends on the receptiveness and 
sensitivity of the many single persons who form the public; also, and especially 
where music is concerned, upon the quickness of their minds. For, let us 
confess, music is by no means easy to listen to if you take listening seriously; 
it is not always easy to grasp immediately the context of all the notes. Many 
people, I fear, enjoy just the sensation of being engulfed in waves of sound 
without bothering much about their sense. Even those who are seeking for 
artistic experience in earnest may be perplexed by a new work and may have 
to grapple with its difficulties of idiom or thought. What the composer has 
striven to express in adequate form, the work into which has gone a life’s 
experience and skill, cannot and is not meant to be completely absorbed 
during the few minutes of a first hearing. The listener ought to be immedi- 
ately impressed by the general character and the overall mood, also, perhaps, 
by the vigour with which the case is presented, by the consistency of style or 
by some detai!s; but one must be acquainted a little with the musical design 
(however unconsciously) before one can really appreciate the whole and 
enjoy more than a few snatches. It is absurd to try to judge an opera after 
its premiére because it is impossible to assess its merits and its faults in 
detail. A work of art must be given time to live—the ‘faults’ may turn out to 
be virtues, and the ‘merits’ deficiencies. 

The music enthusiast faced with a new work is often torn between fascina- 
tion and embarassment. That is as it must be. In this state of mind, however, 
he easily becomes the prey of the critic when he opens the paper next morning. 
Instead of enlightenment on the work and help in his struggle, he is con- 
fronted with another person’s opinion and argument which may seem reason- 
able enough. Without warning his position has been changed: he is no more 
alone with the work, but between him and the artist has come the critic 
persuading him that his scruples are not worth while. 

Many 4 critic, it seems, takes the opportunity of another man’s work to 
focus attention on his own personality, on his knowledge, shrewdness and 
wit. The poor music enthusiast would be better served if the critic put the 
composer’s case instead of his own. If the critic wants to be a useful member 
of musical society he should not be the artist's opponent—which every 
artist has always taken him to be—but stand by his side, between the work 
and the public, to explain, to mediate and to help the two to come together. 


A lmited number of copies of the Index of Volume 2 of opERA are now 
available price 8d. (post free) from Rolls House Publishing Company, 
Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 
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de Falchi and Tebaldi in ‘Aida’ at Florence (see page 170). Photo: Schiavi 


Critics of Opera and the 


Amateur 
by Kenneth Clark 


I believe in criticism, not merely because I try to write it myself and have a 
vested interest, but because in those arts of which I am ignorant, I know that 
I can be helped to understanding. Critics often ask what kind of readers 
they are addressing. There are, in fact, three kinds of reader in one’s mind, 
the artist, the specialist and the intelligent amateur. 

Of these the first, although the most important, is also the least accessible. 
To lecture an artist or performer for his own good is practically never 
effective, but it appears to be irresistible; and perhaps, after all, the artist 
would miss such lectures if they were withheld. In the visual arts an almost 
total absence of the old fashioned admonitory criticism, due to its long record 
of failure in the late 19th century, has not noticeably improved the standard 
of painting, and artists often complain to me of the lack of guidance, and ask 
me to supply it. What they really want, however, is reassurance, and if I 
were to be so innocent as to attempt to guide them they would very properly 
resent it. Every now and then a chance word or epithet may help an artist to 
see himself more clearly, may sharpen or redirect his own powers of self 
criticism: that is about all the critic can do. 
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That the specialist should be in our minds when we write is an unfortunate 
necessity. We don’t want to be caught out by a clever colleague saying some- 
thing banal or incorrect, and this sometimes leads us to omit the obvious, 
even when it is the first thing we should say. It also leads to the show-off 
criticism, which rarely achieves its purpose of impressing other specialists, 
and leaves the amateur completely bewildered. We cannot banish the fear 
of this unwelcome reader from our minds, and perhaps he is a necessary 
brake on our enthusiasm. But when we wish to address him directly we 
should do so through the medium of learned or specialised periodicals. We 
must not think of him as the reader of our criticism. 

There remains the intelligent amateur, to whom, in my opinion, all criticism 
should be directed. How intelligent? My own standard is that when I write 
about art I think of a reader who knows as much or as little of the subject 
as I myself do about Opera. I recognise that there will be readers for whom 
some of the artists referred to will be mere names and some of the allusions 
cryptograms, but I believe that they will be able to follow the drift of what 
I am saying, and will receive an impression of the character and quality of 
the work discussed. 

At this point the analogy between the art critic and opera critic may be 
abandoned, for as with all analogies between the arts, it is not exact. The 
criticism of opera has special difficulties. The first is the extreme familiarity 
of nearly all the works performed. Most opera houses can afford to produce 
only two or three new works a year. The rest of the time is spent in the revival 
or repetition of works which may be as agonisingly familiar as Bohéme or as 
relatively esoteric as Khovantchina; but must have been seen a number of 
times by any responsible critic. Naturally he tends to dwell more and more 
on the performance and less on the work, and unless he is a conscientious 


Barbieri (Amneris) and Neri (Ramfis) in ‘Aida’ at Florence (see page 170). 
Photo: Schiavi 





‘La Favorita’ in Florence (see page 170) with (left to right) Pasero, Silveri and 
Stignani. Photo: Schiavi 
and self-critical critic, he will find himself writing about minutiae of produc- 
tion—a costume out of period, a piece of insecure scenery—or even more 
insignificant accidents. He will have completely forgotten that a number, 
perhaps even a majority, of the audience will never have seen the work 
before, and will require some indication of its character as a whole. Of 
course this is particularly true of England, where there has never been a 
tradition of Opera going, and what little there was of habit, was interrupted 
by the war. I have taken cultivated and musical adults to Traviata and the 
Rosenkavalier for the first time—an unthinkable situation in Milan or 
Vienna. ‘But why should I bother,’ the opera critic may reply, ‘to remember 
the ignoramus?’ The first answer is that it never does any harm to reconsider 
in its totality the significance of a famous work of art. And the second is 
that our opera critics do not all show such a devastating familiarity with the 
works. Apart from Mr. Newman, who wishes to crush us into acquiescence 
by his erudition—a device of which I know the value from my own profession 
—there are revelations of a surprising lack of operatic experience. Gramo- 
phone records, yes; scores, possibly; performances not so frequent. The fact 
is that to know opera at all has, in the past, involved visiting the continent, 
and to know it well has meant prolonged residence in one of the cities in 
which it was a staple diet—for example, Vienna, Berlin, Dresden, or Milan. 
An occasional visit to a festival was no substitute, for festival productions, 
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delightful as they are, are bound to differ in many respects from the day to 
day performances of a regular company. So that although sometimes an 
opera critic’s emphasis on trivialities arises from having seen too much opera, 
sometimes the reverse is true; his memory provides no reliable standards of 
comparison, and he takes refuge in small scores which will appeal to everybody. 

The limitations of opera repertory create a difficulty even for conscientious 
critics: the difficulty inherent in all highly stylised traditional form, such as 
classic French drama or Japanese No plays. 

The balance between tradition and innovation is extremely difficult to 
maintain. In the production of Shakespeare almost any innovation (with 
one recent exception) is worth trying; but although Verdi is the greatest 
interpreter of Shakespeare, the artificiality and concentration of the opera 
medium make such freedom undesirable. I have sometimes dreamed of a 
production of The Magic Flute in modern dress, with the priests in top hats: 
but it wouldn’t do. My operatic education took place in Dresden where the 
Plaschkes maintained the direct tradition of Wagner, and, prejudice apart, I 
think it wise to cling to the composers’ original ideas of production as closely 
and as long as possible. But that cannot go on for ever; and the value of a 
critic is shown very largely by his understanding how far departures from a 
canon of performance and production may help to bring a work to life or, 
on the contrary, may do violence to the composer’s intention. Opera, 
emprisoned in its formal complexity, is capable of acts of rebellion which are 
denied to those arts, both the theatre and the novel, which are already pain- 
fully free. A Pelléas or a Wozzeck achieve some of their quality from the 
breaking of bonds. Yet how quickly the formal dicipline reasserts itself! 
The opera critic must have so firm a grasp of ideal necessities that he can 
recognise them under any disguise. He must, in fact, be a man of learning 
and principle: mere impressionism will not do, although it may well be all that 
he feels like offering at the late hour when most criticisms have to be composed. 

This leads us to the question of new operas, where the critical problems 
have a different emphasis. Even the most fastidious critic must be concerned 
more with interpreting the work than with picking holes in the performance. 
He may indeed say that one part seems to demand a stronger voice, or another 
a clearer enunciation, but if, as is usually the case with new operas, the 
production has been supervised by the composer himself, the critic must 
think twice before saying that the singers are miscast or the production 
wrongly conceived. He has no relative standards; he cannot fall back on 
delicious memories of Salzburg or the Maggio Musicale: not even on gramo- 
phone records. But this does not mean that he need submit himself un- 
prepared to the first impression. An amateur can do so if he likes (in fact 
amateurs take considerable pains to learn what they can about an unfamiliar 
work): but not a critic. It is his job to learn all that he possibly can by study 
of the score and the libretto, by comparison with the composer’s other works 
and by attendance at rehearsals. When I am shown a picture by an artist 
who is entirely unknown to me and am forced into an unwilling expression 
of my feelings, I preface them with the warning that this is no more than a 
first impression — almost what is known in modern cant as a ‘reaction’—and 
is not to be taken as a judgment. Before giving anything which I could call 
criticism I should need to have seen a great deal of the artist’s work, had a 
sense of his development, looked at his drawings and studies, and if possible 
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The finale of Cherubin’s ‘L’Osteria Portoghese’ at la Scala, Milan (see page 
169). Photo: Piccagliani 


have met him personally; for we need only examine our experience to realise 
how much the physical character of an artist is reflected in his work. And if 
this is true of painting, how much more is it true of the complex art of opera. 

All this is so obvious that it would not have occurred to me to say it, had 
not the critic of The Times committed himself to a statement which reads like 
the reverse: although I cannot help feeling that we have somehow mis- 
interpreted him. I hope he will accept the assurance of an amateur that we 
need someone of his musical knowledge to help us with our homework. His 
adversary, the critic of The New Statesman, is a model in this respect, and 
although I often find him hypercritical and too ready to commend anything 
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from ‘dear abroad,’ I am often grateful for his guidance. His treatment of 
Katya Kabanova \ast year was a shining exception to that of his colleagues, 
and it was achieved very largely by taking pains. 

I do not suppose that any critic of opera will read this note: I do not myself 
read much art criticism. But if he does may I try to persuade him that 
amateurs of opera are more numerous, and perhaps a little more intelligent, 
than he supposes. There has even been a change in the critical faculties of 
the ordinary, untravelled habitué of Sadler's Wells and Covent Garden. 
They may not have the exquisite discrimination in be/ canto or coloratura, 
which fifty years ago was to be found even in the boxes, but they know what 
is going on, they have an idea of the composer’s and the librettist’s intentions, 
which, in the great days of Edwardian voice production, hardly a single 
member of the audience possessed. Their comments in the intervals, and the 
quality of their applause show a higher standard of appreciation than existed 
a few years ago. They are worth taking seriously. 


Critic and Composer 
by Winton Dean 


Between creative art and criticism there is notoriously a great gulf fixed. 
No one questions its existence or the fact that it has on occasion been crossed: 
but those who set out to plumb or dredge it are apt to find themselves stranded 
on sand-banks. A cursory glance at history shows that while a great many 
artists have operated at some time or another on both sides of the gulf, very 
few have annexed anything like an equal amount of territory on each bank. 
The critics are too often numb or inept creators, the creators erratic and 
unprincipled critics. There is nothing odd in this, since the two functions call 
into play different areas of the personality, creation depending more on the 
organisation of subconsciously generated material, criticism on the discovery 
and conscious application of standards, both personal and generic. It is 
when the two processes are found operating more or less powerfully in the 
same individual that the question assumes an intense and mysterious fascina- 
tion. Is the creator helped or hindered by the possession of a trained critical 
faculty, and vice versa? (The self-criticism of the artist is of course a different 
matter.) Can any general conclusions be drawn? 

The art in which we should expect to find most traffic across the gulf is 
literature, where creator and critic both express themselves in words. Satire 
is possible in terms of paint or stone or musical notes, but not criticism, 
which cannot express its concepts in a sufficiently unequivocal form except 
through words. Yet even in literature, except perhaps in France, we do not 
often find an important creative writer also distinguishing himself in criticism. 
Many great writers have produced critical essays, but they tend naturally to 
enunciate their own creative principles, sometimes in the form of veiled 
propaganda (Shelley is an obvious example); and coming from such a source, 
these essays will be eagerly read and may acquire considerable historical and 
literary significance. People like to hear the great artist talking about his 
work and slinging missiles at his fellow-artists, and it would be remarkable 
if his words contained nothing of interest. But this interest would not be 
primarily critical. 
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If we turn to the other side of the medal and glance at the great names in 
English literary criticism (there is no time to spread the enquiry wider) we 
find a peculiar state of affairs. They tend to fall into two groups: those who 
were failures as creative artists, like Addison and Hazlitt, and those who took 
to criticism after their brief creative flame had burned itself out, like Johnson, 
Coleridge and Arnold. This last group includes the only names that have 
attained high repute in both departments, and without exception, their 
creative output has been small. In fact very few creative writers of the 
first rank have done any systematic criticism (Shaw is a rare exception whom 
we shall meet again); they generally prefer, like Pope and Swift, to express 
their animadversions on life, art and other artists by the less intellectually 
responsible but more potent method of satire. The explanation would appear 
to be twofold. First, there is seldom time for one man to master and cultivate 
two such disparate growths, even though he may have the seeds of both 
sprouting vigorously within him. Each requires close and constant attention; 
time given to the one is inevitably taken from the other. And (secondly) not 
only time, but energy. There is only one source whence the two headstrong 
beasts can draw strength and sustenance. And the stronger the creative race- 
horse grows, the more impatiently will it regard its more laborious stable- 
companion. Unable any longer to tolerate it under the same roof, it may 
provoke a struggle that threatens one or other champion with exhaustion. 

What has all this to do with music? It was necessary to begin with litera- 
ture in order to distinguish those parts of the problem that are peculiar to 
music from those that are generic to art itself. In the former class the main 
obstacle to the composer-critic is not his need to use two sets of symbols for 
communication (words and notes), but that pons asinorum of all music critics 
whether they compose or not—the extreme difficulty of discussing music in 
words without indulging in a dangerous excess of metaphor. Music, as 
Mendelssohn said, is on its own territory so much more precise: we might 
add that if it were not so, it would not be the major art it is. The only extra 
disadvantage under which the composer-turned-critic labours is that, although 
he has used words all his life to ask for the mustard and order a new pair of 
trousers, he has not as a rule cultivated them as a medium of artistic com- 
munication (and criticism in its highest form is unquestionably art). We 
should therefore expect to find a composer’s criticism less well expressed than 
a writer’s. But even this is by no means always the case; and it does not affect 
the central question of the creator-critic. 

Thus the basic position in musical history is very much the same as in 
literature (the lower achievement of musical criticism is due to the pons 
asinorum, whose existence was not recognised before the early nineteenth 
century and has often been ignored since). Only two composers of the first 
rank have attained anything like equal status as critics—Berlioz and 
Schumann. Many others have been part-time writers, whether for money or 
to relieve their brains of teeming aesthetic matter. Wagner for years bom- 
barded Europe with obscure and inflated propaganda in execrable prose 
(very interesting as a key to his mind, but disastrously confusing to contem- 
poraries, since he had not yet written the music that justified and explained 
it). Liszt was a propagandist of a more extroverted and generous type, and 
so were Weber, who had a feeling for the written word, and Smetana. 
Tchaikowsky, Wolf and Debussy all held critical posts for short periods, but 
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‘Turandot’: the scene of the riddles in the recent production in Florence (see 
page 170). Photo: Schiavi 


these were incidental to their creative careers and did not add anything to 
their stature. Tchaikowsky enjoyed himself at Wagner's expense, and Wolf 
at Brahms’, while Debussy carried some part of his impressionist technique 
from music into letters. All three are amusing and readable, but none was 
sufficiently systematic to be called a critic in his own right. What they say 
interests us, either on account of its curious or witty expression, or because 
it proceeded from the mouths of important composers and not from the babes 
and sucklings of every-day journalism. 

Lest this last remark appear an insult to a fine body of men, it may be 
mentioned that the ranks of criticism have at various times been swelled by 
many lesser composers whose creative experience by no means always 
honoured the status of their second profession. Reyer was a good critic, but 
Cui and Serov were not; and the incursion of Parry and other composer- 
moralists into the critical realm often had very unhappy results. On a lighter 
level, it is related of J. W. Davison, for many years music critic of The Times; 

There once was a J.W.D.., 
Who hoped a composer to be: 
But his muse wouldn't budge, 
So he set up as judge 
Over greater composers than he. 
This is not in itself a bad qualification. None of Davison’s compositions 
appear to be available, but quite a comprehensive collection could be made of 
the creative works of modern English critics. Tovey of course composed a 
great deal, including an opera and an endless cello concerto; Professor Dent 
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Benois’ set for Act Il of *Khowantchina’ at the Rome Opera 


has given us songs and psalms (we only need sonnets for the completion of 
Byrd's trilogy); Cecil Gray wrote operas, and a Divertimento for bassoon, 
cello and piano has proceeded from Professor Westrup. It is even possible 
that painstaking research might uncover suppressed masterpieces of the 
greatest interest by other hands, such as a saxophone concerto by Mr. New- 
man, an Agnus Dei by Mr. Blom, or a comic opera by Mr. Howes. After all, 
there is two-way traffic across the gulf. 

But that is by the way. The fact that Schumann and Berlioz were con- 
temporaries is significant; the romantic age saw an attempt by all the arts to 
emerge from their estuaries and swim out into a common sea. Wagner’s 
art-work of the future, Berlioz’s dramatic symphony and Liszt’s symphonic 
poem were all products of this movement, which sent musicians into literature 
and men of letters into music on a most prodigal scale. All the important 
composers born between 1800 and 1820, with the exception of Chopin and 
Verdi, were to be found at some time or another wielding a vigorous pen, 
and many of the first regular music critics, such as Hoffmann, Rochlitz, the 
two Rellstabs and Dickens’s father-in-law Hogarth, were originally men of 
letters. Even Goethe employed a composer—unfortunately a very inferior 
one—to report on musical settings of his poetry. What this romantic mingling 
of the arts unhappily did not do was to establish a tolerable liaison between 
dramatists and composers to the advantage of opera. Third-rate writers like 
Helmine von Chézy and Planché rushed in to ruin the stage works of 
Schubert and Weber, but opera had to wait another sixty years for Boito, 
himself an opera-composer whose music was disinclined to budge. The 
trouble was that musical criticism got away to a very late start. Having long 
languished on the windy heaths of eighteenth century rationalist aesthetics, 
which can scarcely be said to have been watered by the cool stream of music 
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at all, it toppled straight over the cliff into the romantic morass, where new 
aesthetic bases were laid down indiscriminately on the most unsuitable soil. 
One of the first men to see the necessity for a fresh estimate was Hanslick, 
but he allowed himself to react too far in the direction of a narrow dog- 
matism and so egregiously damaged his reputation with posterity. In a 
complex art like opera, where divergent principles have not only to be thought 
out but reconciled, the position was of course much worse. 

It was natural for Berlioz and Schumann to try their hands at sorting out 
the mess, and all things considered they made a very good job of it. Schumann 
was perhaps the more balanced critic, but Berlioz was the more penetrating 
and by far the better writer. He is the only great composer whose literary 
gifts might have won him an equal status in another art. It would be worth 
considering whether this distinction, in conjunction with the romantic mix- 
ture of the arts, did not influence the unique character of his musical genius 
with its tendency to jump from peak to peak and leave the connecting matter to 
perfunctory patching up or even to programme notes. The fact that his 
criticism scarcely dates is due in no small measure to his style, which combines 
clarity and a scrupulous care in selecting the right word with a vivid and 
apposite use of analogy and a subtly allusive wit. His matter is often little 
inferior to his manner. Berlioz had nearly all the peculiar gifts of the great 
critic, while lacking some of those frequently to be found in little critics—a 
situation exactly parallelled in his music. He was intellectually honest, and 
less disposed than most critics to camouflage his blind spots by special 
pleading. He lambasted Palestrina and Haydn and likened Handel to a 
barrel of pork and beer, but he did not assume, as Parry did with opera, that 
what he disliked must be morally and aesthetically worthless. Berlioz was 
always fair to contemporaries, despite a temperamental aversion from 
Rossini and Italian opera. In writing of composers whom he specially 
admired, such as Gluck or Beethoven, he is often profoundly revealing. 
Above all, he was brilliantly successful at negotiating the pons asinorum 
mentioned above, the bridge between notes and words. The passage in A 
travers Chants where he analyses the transition from the Scherzo to the 
Finale of Beethoven's fifth symphony, conveying at the same time the 
emotional suspense and the technical means whereby it is achieved, without 
falling into dryness on the one hand or fulsomeness on the other, is nothing 
less than masterly. (It is interesting to compare Mr. E. M. Forster’s totally 
different but equally sensitive treatment of the same passage in Howards 
End.) Berlioz’s chief defects as a critic sprang from a lack of historical vision; 
he was apt to judge the music of the past by inapplicable standards, and so 
misapprehended nearly all the leading composers of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries except Mozart and Gluck. Here perhaps he was 
inevitably hindered by the powerful individuality of his own creative powers. 

Schumann was a critic of a very different type. He had a finer historical 
sense than Berlioz, and a catholic taste in contemporary music (Italian opera 
again excepted); he was, if anything, too generous in his enthusiasms, for 
while he detected abundant genius in the early works of Berlioz, Chopin and 
Brahms, he claimed almost as much for numerous nonentities long forgotten. 
What his criticism gained in breadth it lost in depth. Eschewing technical 
analysis, he attempted to evoke and transmit the content of music through 
the poetry of words. He regarded ‘that criticism as the highest which leaves 
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behind it an impression resembling that awakened by its subject.’ But this 
leads to rhapsody rather than criticism, and Schumann often gives the 
impression of not getting to grips with the music itself. The famous article 
on Schubert’s C major symphony, so admired by German writers, tells us 
virtually nothing about that work except that it is long and contains a fine 
passage for solo horn in the slow movement, and that Schumann liked it. 
His writings exercised a very valuable influence in their time, but their perma- 
nent contribution is relatively slight. The critic who blurs the aesthetic out- 
lines, as Schumann does when he discusses music in terms of poetry, is 
bound to date, for later periods will evolve a new ‘interpretation’ of their 
own. Nor does his style always endear him today, with its echoes of the 
whimsical gush of Jean Paul (a kind of German Leigh Hunt); he describes 
Schubert's early waltzes as ‘little lovely genii floating over the earth at about 
the height of a flower’ and Mendelssohn's / waited for the Lord as ‘a glance 
into a heaven filled with the Madonna eyes of Raphael.’ The many literary 
pseudonyms into which he subdivided his personality are more acceptable in 
their musical form (in Carnaval) than in criticism. Yet the man who wrote 
that if Liszt ‘played behind the scenes, a great deal of the poetry of his playing 
would be lost’ lacked neither sharpness nor humour; Schumann in fact had 
a positive genius for the sugaring of pills. As a critic he cuts a pleasant and 
friendly figure; he was completely above professional jealousy, and loved 
music so much that he always suspected the virtuoso. He is less mordant 
than Berlioz, more diffused, and though less accomplished a writer, more 
literary in approach. In reading him it is his character rather than his 
intellectual equipment that we admire. As in Berlioz, the critic runs parallel 
with the composer. 

The question arises whether the creative work of either composer suffered 
from his addiction to criticism. Both certainly felt the strain. Schumann 
edited his Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik from 1834 till 1844; at least twice during 
those ten years the inner conflict nearly drove him to abandon criticism, and 
after giving up the paper he wrote very little for the press. Whether the 
prolonged strain of serving two masters had any effect on either his mental 
collapse or the qualitative decline of his creative powers during later life it is 
impossible to say without fuller evidence. At all events there was never any 
doubt which of the masters would win. With Berlioz the position is different. 
For all his genius he was by no means a prolific composer; his last 29 years 
yielded little more than five big works, one of them an expansion of earlier 
material. He claimed that his sole motive in writing criticism was money, 
and never tired of resenting it as a form of slavery. The question has often 
been asked whether any man could have loathed so much a task he did so 
well and with such exuberance of style and thought. The answer perhaps is 
that one half of him did hate it, especially when he had to discuss music he 
despised. He was divided against himself, like the stable postulated earlier. 
The creative animal despised criticism as a waste of valuable time; but the 
critical animal, which might otherwise have gone under (as in Schumann), 
found reinforcement in that spiritual negative that always lurked in Berlioz’s 
heart. It made him confess that although he believed in nothing he behaved 
as if he believed in everything. When the question of a new creative work 
arose, it suggested the reply ‘What’s the use? No one understands me. My 
critical articles amuse the public and line my exchequer. Vive le feuilleton’ 
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The presence of the creative animal in the next stall would be quite enough to 
account for the distaste that accompanied every assumption of the critic’s 
pen. If Berlioz the critic had been silenced, we should surely have had more 
from Berlioz the composer. 

On the one hand then we may conclude that while criticism is doubtless 
an excellent platform for the composer who has a low-powered creative gift 
or has lost his creative faith, rarely will a major composer prove also a 
major critic, and then only at some cost. On the other hand, it is dangerous 
for anyone to undertake art criticism who has not some first-hand acquaint- 
ance with the creative mentality. He need not have gained this through 
practising the same art; indeed there are obvious advantages in his not opera- 
ting creatively and critically in the same element, at any rate at the same 
time. He will be more detached from the strong predilections generated by 
his creative bent, and freer for not being a potential rival—a great deal freer 
than he probably can know. It goes without saying that he must have a 
thorough knowledge of the history, technique and limitations of the art he 
is to criticise; an awful pit yawns before the writer who treats music as a 
kind of substitute literary language or a canvas of bright colours. History 
supplies many instances of this artistic ambivalence. Baudelaire was a dis- 
tinguished critic of painting; Gautier began as a painter and regularly 
criticised drama, almost the only form of literature he did not himself prac- 
tise. Hazlitt too began as a painter, and Ruskin as a poet. Hoffmann, 
historically very important as a music critic, was primarily a writer of fiction, 
though he also composed operas. Heine was a lively and successful critic of 
music. Almost the only perceptive criticism of Carmen in 1875 was by a poet, 
Th. odore de Banville. Even Chorley, though too poor a critic to help the 
argument, was a dramatist, novelist and poet. But the outstanding instances 
in music are Romain Rolland and Bernard Shaw, whose fame as creative 
artists is secure and whose musical criticism has very few rivals in either 
language. 

The casual enquirer is apt to forget that criticism is an essentially rigorous 
occupation, requiring a mind not only broadly based but ever ready to 
expand; indeed if it is not continually stretched, it automatically contracts. 
The mentally chair-borne critic (no reflection on academic chairs!) is presently 
unable to walk without crutches. Nor is it always remembered that it is not 
the critic’s main business to be right before the event, like the football pool 
forecaster; the best critic is not necessarily the man whose judgments are least 
often upset on appeal. His task is (a) to grasp ail the issues—aesthetic, 
technical, social—involved in the creation and presentation of a work of art, 
(6) to set them before the reader with such clarity and vigour that that con- 
genitally slothful person not only cannot take avoiding action but is jostled 
into thinking for himself, and (c) to make it perfectly clear, in giving his own 
judgment, on what standards and principles he is relying. He must operate 
from a base that can be plotted almost as on a map. It is difficult to see a 
contemporary or near-contemporary work with the eye of history; but no 
criticism is worth much that does not make the attempt. In past criticism 
it may well be the ‘wrong’ judgment that tells us most about the composer, 
the work and the period, not to mention the critic. The propagandist ex- 
hausts his value at one throw; the critic who plays for safety achieves nothing, 
since he never lets the ball out of his hand. Composers tend to dislike critics, 
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Rolf Gerard's setting for the Triumph Scene in ‘Aida’ at the Metropolitan. 
Photo: Sedge Leblang 


and are generally right when critics insist on telling the composer what he 
ought to do instead of telling the public what he has done. The composer 
does what he must, and if it is well done the fact will eventually be recognised, 
even if traditional furniture has to be overturned in the process. The critic 
in the long run is less lucky, for though he may enjoy his little fling it is the 
composer who controls history. How else has it been forgotten that by far 
the best and most valuable contemporary criticism of Wagner was by Hanslick? 


Covent Garden Opera Company’s Tour 
The Covent Garden Opera Company will be away from London from 
February 25 to April 12, a period of seven weeks, during which time they will 
visit the following provincial towns:— 
Cardiff—The Empire Theatre - February 25 to March 8 
Manchester—Opera House oF March 10 to March 15 
Glasgow—Kings Theatre a March 17 to March 29 
Birmingham—Theatre Royal ee March 31 to April 12 
The repertory will include the first provincial performances of Billy Budd 
(Britten himself will be conducting some of these performances), the first 
Provincial performances of Salome with Christel Goltz, and conducted by 
Vilelm Tausky, performances of Aida conducted by Barbirolli, and of Turandot, 
Tosca, Bohéme, Figaro, Fidelio, Pilgrim’s Progress and Rosenkavalier. 
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Eugene Berman’s set for Act III of ‘Rigoletto’ at the Metropolitan. 
Photo: Sedge Leblang 


News 


Great Britain 

The Carl Rosa Opera Company began its Spring Tour on February 18 at 
the re-built Theatre Royal, Hanley. Other towns to be visited include Bolton 
(Theatre Royal), March 3 to 15; Blackpool (Opera House) March 17 to 29; 
Aberdeen (His Majesty's Theatre) March 31, to April 5; Edinburgh (King’s 
Theatre) April 7 to 19; Glasgow (Theatre Royal) April 21 to May 17; 
Newcastle-on-Tyne (Theatre Royal) May 19 to 31. The Company will be 
presenting a repertory of fourteen operas including John Socman, The Flving 
Dutchman, The Tales of Hoffmann, and Tosca. Victoria Sladen will sing Tosca, 
Oreste Kirkop will be the Cavaradossi and Redvers Llewellyn the Scarpia; 
Gwen Catley will be heard as Gilda. Other members of the company include 
Ruth Packer, Una Hale, Elisabeth Theilmann, George Chitty, Gwent Lewis, 
Arthur Wallington and Joseph Satariano. Among newcomers to the company 
are Ronald Jackson, an Australian baritone, and Stanislav Pieczora, a Polish- 
born basso. Arthur Hammond is the musical director and the assistant 
conductor is Maurits Sillem. 
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America 

Curt Weiler sends the following report from New York: Mozart’s Cosi fan 
Tutte has been absent from the Metropolitan for twenty-three years. It has 
now returned in a new production which can be spoken of only in terms 
of the greatest enthusiasm. Alfred Lunt in his first excursion into the world 
of opera wrought a miracle as the producer, converting typical opera singers 
into first-rate actors. Every movement was in place, and Mozartean grace- 
fulness can never have been realised so beguilingly. The settings and costumes 
by Rolf Gerard were designed with unfailing taste. Fritz Stiedry had prepared 
the work meticulously, though his conducting at times lacked the light- 
hearted charm which emanated from the stage. The six singers, Eleanor 
Steber, Blanche Thebom, Patrice Munsel, Richard Tucker, Frank Guarrera 
and John Brownlee, were equal to the tremendous difficulties of their tasks. 
A fine new English version by Ruth and Thomas Martin contributed much 
to the evening’s enjoyment. Opera in English, at least as far as comic opera is 
concerned, seems to be on the way in at the Metropolitan. 

The first Wagnerian opera of the season was Gétterdammerung. It received 
a grandiose performance under Stiedry with Traubel, Harshaw, Svanholm, 
Ernster and Sch6ffler in the leading roles. Traubel had to cancel her second 
performance, and this enabled New York to hear Varnay as the third 
Briinnhilde for the first time. 

It was not a happy idea to bring back Massenet’s Manon to the Metro- 
politan; the house is too large for this fragile work, and it is much better left 
to the City Centre whose production of it is superior. Cleva did not seem to 


Act Il, Scene 4 of ‘Cosi fan Tutte’ at the Metropolitan. Scenery and costumes 
by Rolf Gerard. Photo: Sedge Leblang 














have the flair for this French score and neither Albanese, di Stefano nor 
Hines seemed happy in their roles. Only Martial Singher displayed the 
necessary style, but his voice lacks warmth. In later performances de los 
Angeles sang an appealing Manon. 

Both Fledermaus and Lucia returned; the former with Giiden scoring a 
triumph as Rosalinda and Thebom as an amusing Orlofsky; the latter, with 
Pons, Tagliavini and Valdengo. 

New York City Centre: The Board of Directors relieved Laszlo Halasz 
from his post as General Manager of the Company, following a number of 
disagreements and incidents; Joseph Rosenstock has been appointed in his 
place, but the whole situation is still under review. The Spring season by 
the City Centre Company will open on March 20 with a performance of 
Rosenkavalier and will continue until the end of April. Plans include the 
productions of Wozzeck, Menotti’s Amahl and the Night Visitors and Kurt 
Weill’s The Beggar’s Opera in a new translation by Marc Blitzstein, Other 
works scheduled to be heard include Bohéme, Butterfly, Traviata, Figaro, 
Cavalleria Rusticana, Pagliacci, Don Giovanni, Love for Three Oranges, 
Manon and The Dybbuk. 


Germany 

Horst Koegler sends the following report from Berlin: Some months ago 
the Berlin Staatsoper, situated in the Soviet sector, presented the new opera 
Das Verhér des Lukullus by Bert Brecht and Paul Dessau. No critics, not 
even those of the East Berlin papers, were invited. In spite of its enormous 
artistic success, the opera was withdrawn from the repertory and the papers 
published only a notice that Brecht and Dessau were preparing a new version 
more according to the demands of the Party line. Now this version has had its 
premiere under the thrilling musical direction of Hermann Scherchen, staged 
by Wolf Voelker in the settings of Caspar Neher with a good, but compared 
with former Staatsoper standards, only average cast (Alfred Huelgert, Fritz 
Soot, Diana Eustrati, Gertrude Prenzlow). The opera is now titled Die 
Verurteilung des Lukullus and was received with almost unreserved praise from 
the leading West Berlin critics, while their colleagues from the East Berlin 
papers have issued their strong directives against this new version, too. 

Brecht, since the fervent twenties Germany’s foremost dramatist, has 
experimented now for many years with new styles in opera. In this work 
he starts a trial after the death of Lukullus, who has to justify his deeds on 
earth; the court is composed of a deceased peasant, a baker, a fish-woman, 
a slave and a courtesan. The one cherry tree and the various cooking recipes 
Lukullus brought to Rome do not outweigh the loss of more than 80,000 
warriors and the enormous sorrow of the conquered peoples. The court’s 
sentence is: ‘Ins Nichts mit ihm und ins Nichts mit allen wie er!’—As the 
first version left some doubt regarding the legitimacy of the judgment, now 
from the very beginning the conclusion is no longer dubious. Brecht has now 
added a chorus of deceased soldiers; who make an exact distinction between 
justified defence-wars and unjustified aggression-wars (the first version was 
said to support pacifism opposing the desired fight for peace). 

This short summary clarifies at once the tendency, a tendency intensified 
by Paul Dessau’s music. Hard, severe, relentless, violent and aggressive, all 
smoothness has been banned, sentimentality is encountered nowhere, even 
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sentiment hardly appears in this most difficult score. From folksong-like 
numbers over murderous arias, highly polyphonic ensembles, recitative 
choruses to complicated dodecaphonic techniques, including rhythmical 
spoken passages. This is in a degree not excelled by many other contemporary 
works of the operatic stage (one remembers in this connection Strawinsky’s 
Oedipus Rex and Honegger’s Jeanne d’Arc au Bacher). The orchestra has no 
violins and no violas, it has no oboes, clarinets, no bassoons and no horns, 
instead there are Trautonium, Marimbaphon, accordion and two pianos. 

At the Stidtische Oper Hansel und Gretel was revived for the Christmas 
period under Leo Blech’s direction with Lisa Otto, Alice Zimmermann 
Herbert Brauer, Gertrude Walter and Emmi Hagemann. Blech also con- 
ducted a revival of Ariadne auf Naxos with Maria Miiller in the title réle, 
Rita Streich as Zerbinetta, Irma Beilke as the composer and Robert Bernauer 
as Bacchus; Heinz Tietjen was the producer. Erna Berger reappeared in 
performances of Entfiihrung and Rosenkavalier. 

At the Komische Oper Walter Felsenstein offered a new production of 
Figaros Hochzeit with Annelies Kupper as the Countess, Elfriede Trétschel 
as Susanna, Anny Schlemm as Barberina, Werner Faulhaber as Figaro and 
Gerhard Niese as the Count; Herbert Guthan was the conductor. 

This season’s production of Fidelio at the Hamburgische Staatsoper is 
sung by the cast that will be appearing at Edinburgh later this year, Marthe 
Médl, Lore Hoffmann, Peter Anders, Josef Metternich, Theo Herrmann, 
Mathieu Ahlersmeyer and Kurt Marschner; the conductor is Leopold 
Ludwig, the producer Giinther Rennert and the settings are designed by 
Alfred Siercke. Ludwig was also in charge of the Ariadne auf Naxos revival 
for which Siercke again designed the sets; Wolf Vélker was the producer. 
Clara Ebers sang the title part (alternating with Helene Werth), Ilse Hollweg 
was Zerbinetta, Elfriede Wasserthal was the composer and Heinrich Bensing 


The Brothel Scene in ‘The Rake’s Progress’ at Hamburg with Rudolf Schock as 
Tom Rakewell. 

































Orff’s ‘Der Mond’ at Hamburg. 


the Bacchus. The Rake’s Progress 
was conducted by Wilhelm Scheuling 
and produced by Giinther Rennert; 
Arnold Fieldler designed the settings. 
Rudolph Schock sang the part of the 
Rake, Toni Blankenheim was Nick 
Shadow, Kathe Maas was Ann and 
Hedy Gura, Baba the Turk. The 
repertory also includes Carl Orff’s 
Der Mond, Ravel's L’ Heure espagnole 
and Ibert’s Angélique. 

Munich. Gdtterdimmerung was 
added to the repertory of the 
Bayerische Staatsoper shortly before 
Christmas, conducted by Hans Knap- 
pertsbusch. The cast included Helena 
Braun, Cacilie Reich, Irmgard Barth, 
Bernd Aldenhoff, Hermann Uhde 
and Kurt B6hme. Other than Bayreuth, this is the first German opera house 
to have staged Gétterdammerung since the war, and the Munich opera now has 
all the Ring operas in its repertory with the exception of Rheingold. Strauss’s 
Elektra was the next new production with Inge Borkh in the title role, Res 
Fischer as Klytemnestra, Annalies Kupper as Chrysothemis, Franz Klarwein 
as Aegisth, and Ferdinand Frantz as Orest. Georg Solti conducted, Heinz 
Arnold was the producer and Helmut Jiirgens designed the sets. 

Guest conductors during recent weeks have included Rudolf Kempe from 
Dresden, Heinrich Hollreiser from Diisseldorf, and von Zallinger from 
Vienna; as Georg Solti goes to Frankfurt next season, one of these is likely 
to become the new first conductor at Munich. Guest singers have included 
Leonie Rysanek (the Bayreuth Sieglinde) who sang Senta and Gottlob Frick 
who sang Sarastro. 


Austria 

Dr. Erwin Mittag sends the following report from Vienna: The Vienna 
opera is not simply a theatre: it has become, in the course of years, the symbol 
of a country which has remained a great power only in the realm of music. 
In happier times, when Hans Richter wielded the sceptre in the magnificent 
old building and Gustav Mahler with Alfred Roller created a new, sensational 
opera style, then the Vienna Opera was doubtless already the focus of 
European cultural endeavours. But at that time there were sti!l many other 
factors which made life in Austria worth living. To-day, however, musical 
productions have become one of our greatest assets. In this domain a high 
level must be maintained, nothing must be cheapened or become second-rate. 
Itis the great merit of Egon Hilbert, the director of all State theatres, that he has 
grasped this principle. 

The achievements of the reconstruction work of Dr. Hilbert in the last 
six years are difficult to imagine, considering the difficulties he has had to 
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The Bedlam Scene in ‘The Rake’s Progress’ at Hamburg 


cope with. The beautiful opera house was destroyed by bombs, the singers 
dispersed over the whole world, costumes and decorations nearly all destroyed, 
and yet, scarcely was Vienna taken, than the opera began to function again. 
It had to find a home in a theatre with a tradition of its own, the ‘Theater an 
der Wien,’ where Fidelio was first performed. At that time Vienna was also 
an occupied town; the audience, consisting of officers of Napoleon’s, ‘Grande 
Armée’ gave a rather indifferent reception to Fidelio. But to-day. Vienna 
audiences regard the Theater an der Wien as a theatre, where musical comedies 
are given and which is more suited to works by Lehar than by Wagner 
and Mozart. Nevertheless it was lucky that this historical stage could be 
used, especially as the magnificent opera, built during the reign of Emperor 
Francis Joseph by the architects Van der Nill and Siccardsburg in the sixties 
of the last century, is not to be reopened until 1953. The date for the re- 
opening is to be May 25, with Don Juan. Both date and opera have their 
significance, as Mozart's Don Juan figured on the opening-day of the 
State Opera in 1869. 

The second theatre in Vienna where operas are performed is the Volksoper, 
a big house, built about sixty years ago. This second opera house, efficiently 
managed by Dr. Juch, has in the last few years brought about a revival of 
the classical operetta which was by no means an easy task. Doubtless the 
Viennese operetta is one of the musical gems of our country, but the texts 
are mostly archaic. In the times of the Emperor Francis Joseph, these texts 
had to correspond to court rites; nothing crude, daring or sensational was 
admitted. While Offenbach had an excellent comprehension of the needs of 
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Reconstruction work in progress at the Vienna Staatsoper 
Photo: Bruno Reiffenstein 


the stage, Johann Strauss’s instinct in this respect was quite undeveloped. 
One had to choose between letting much lovely music disappear or dressing 
up the libretti to give a magnificent background to very poor action. The 
Volksoper chose the latter procedure and so the music of Millécker and 
Strauss was saved, although the operettas were now on the fringe of musical 
shows. A number of excellent productions in this new style have resulted 
in capacity audiences, and musical comedies have become popular again. 
The success of Der Bettelstudent, Boccaccio, 1,001 Nacht, Eine Nacht in 
Venedig has been tremendous and Adolf Rott, the stage-manager, has con- 
tinued his experiments with admirable consistency. Encouraged by the good 
results, he has now applied the new style to opera itself which hardly needs 
such stimulants, to Smetana’s Bartered Bride. Many objections were raised 
as the music had been driven to the background, although Sena Jurinac 
sang and played the title role beautifully, finding in Anton Dermota a 
partner of the finest quality. The buffo part of the match-maker Kecal was 
sung rerfectly by Otto Edelmann, without his offering a very characteristic 
note by his playing. 

The most recent revival at the Opera was Lohengrin in quite a new setting. 
Emil Praetorius, the designer, tried to find a middle way between romanti- 
cism and matter-of-factness. This solution, uniting two different styles, led 
to a few very pretty scenes, but the mise-en-scne, as a whole, lacked poetry. 
The costumes are splendid and the musical part of the performance fully 
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satisfactory. There is a double cast for the leading réles so that, in fact, 
there were two Lohengrin premiéres. Ludwig Weber was an ideal King 
Heinrich; Elsa’s part is perhaps better suited to Maria Reining’s crystal 
clear soprano than to Hilde Zadek, that eminently intelligent singer. Thanks 
to her great musical gifts, Elisabeth H6ngen mastered the part of Ortrud, 
even if it does not quite belong in her domain. Torsten Ralf sang the title 
réle in the best Bayreuth tradition and the second tenor, Josef Gostic, has a 
beautiful voice, best in the lyric moments. Clemens Krauss conducted the 
performance with his usual masterly hand, and the brilliancy of the orchestra 
proved him again to be at the height of his art. The chorus which plays such 
a great part in Lohengrin was also eminently satisfactory. 


Italy 

Peter Dragadze sends the following report from Milan: On the evening of 
Sante Stefano (December 26) La Scala presented three eighteenth century 
operas, Paisiello’s La Serva Padrona, Cherubini’s L’Osteria Portoghese and 
Cimarosa’s // Credulo. While perhaps a better choice might have been made of 
three works to represent this period, they did show the different styles used by 
the composer of the time, namely the /ntermezzo, the comic opera and the farce. 

The Cherubini work showed the most modern spirit and colour; that of 
Cimarosa had originality and spontaneity, but on this occasion it was the 
Paisiello that was the most witty. This last-named composer has never had 
a great success at the Scala, especially after the performance of his Barbiere 
di Siviglia; La Serva Padrona was however well received. L’ Osteria Portoghese 
was revised by Guilio Confalonieri. The cast included a number of last 
year’s students of the Scala School of singing who qualified under Maestro 
Genarro Barra, and who this year are taking principal and small roles through- 
out the season. The conductor of the three works was Nino Sanzogno and 
the casts were as follows: La Serva Padrona, Fernando Corena, Elena Arizmendi 
L’Osteria Portoghese, Disma_ de 
Cecco, Tatiana Menotti, Piero 
Miranda Ferraro, Giovanni Fabbri, 
Mario Borriello, Otello Borgonovo, 
Fernando Corena; // Credulo, Franca 
Duval, Elda Ribetti, Silvana Zanolli 
Petre Munteanu, Gino del Signore, 
Melchiorre Luise, Carlo Badioli. 
There have also been performances of 
Tristan und Isolde with Grob-Prandl, 
Elsa Cavelti, Max Lorenz, Sigurd 
Bjérling, and Sven Nilsson, conducted 
by de Sabata; and Hansel and Gretel 
with Jolanda Gardino, Dora Gatta, 
Vittoria Palombini, Bruna Ronchini 
Senni and Mario Borriello; conduc- 
tor Argeo Quadri. 


Melchiore Luise and Carlo Badioli in 
“Il Credulo” at la Scala. 
Photo Piccagliani 
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The season at the Teatro Grande, Brescia, opened on February 2 with a 
performance of Sonnambula with Carosio as Amina. The season’s plans 
include Faust, with Rossi-Lemeni as Mefistopheles, Werther with Disma de 
Cecco and di Stefano, Menotti’s The Medium with Gianna Pederzini, 
Zandonai’s La Via della Finestra, Un Ballo in Maschera with Adriana 
Guerrini and La Traviata with Magda Olivero. The conductors include 
Armando la Rosa Parodi, Umberto Berrettoni and Angelo Questa. 

The season at the Teatro Massimo, Cagliari, opened with a performance of 
Don Giovanni conducted by Herbert Albert with Mario Petri as the Don, 
Magda Laszlo as Donna Anna, Suzanne Danco as Elvira, Maria Wanner as 
Zerlina, Munteanu as Ottavio, Tajo as Leporello and Dallamangas as 
Masetto. This was followed by Faust (Petrella, Babini, Tajo and Poli; 
conductor Ziino), Nabucco (Mancini, Vitali-Marini, Binci, Savarese; con- 
ductor Berrettoni) and a triple bill comprising Respighi’s Lucrezia {Antonietta 
Stella, Rina Corsi, Agostino Lazzari; conductor Basile), De Falla’s Master 
Peter’s Puppet Show and Strawinsky’s L*Histoire du Soldat, the last two 
conducted by M. Caracciolo. 

Florence. As reported briefly in last month’s opera, the season at the 
Teatro Comunale opened with performances of Mose and Aida. There were 
a number of cast changes in subsequent Aida performances with Carla 
Martinis replacing Tebaldi, Filippeschi and Vertecchi replacing Lauri- 
Volpi and Enzo Viaro replacing de Falchi. The performances of Tristan und 
Isolde marked the Italian debut of Joseph Keilberth as conductor; the cast 
included Médl as Isolde, Treptow as Tristan, Klése as Brangaene, Hotter as 
Kurwenal and Frick as Marke. Turandot was sung by Martinis (alternating 
with Kinasiewicz) Lauri-Volpi (alternating with Vertecchi), Cesy Broggini 
and Silvio Maionica; Emidio Tieri was the conductor of both this work and 
La Favorita which had a great success with Stignani, Poggi, Silveri and 
Pasero. 

The season at Parma opened on December 26 with a performance of Andrea 
Chenier conducted by de Fabritiis and sung by Vasco Campagnano, Giliola 
Frazzoni and Enzo Mascherini; this was followed by a revival of Traviata 
with Callas as Violetta, Arrigo Pola as Alfredo and Savarese as Germont 
also conducted by de Fabritiis. At Modena the season to date has include 
performances of Forza del Destino (Guerrini, Zambruno, Tagliabue, Stefanoni, 
Meletti; conductor Molinari-Pradelli), /ris (Olivero, Voltolini, Poli, Carmassi; 
conductor Tieri); and L’Arlesiana (Rina Corsi, Carlo Zampoghi and Renato 
Cesari: conductor Questa). 

The season at the San Carlo, Naples, continued with performances of 
Rosenkavalier conducted by Hans Swarowsky and sung in Italian by Stella 
Roman as the Marschallin (this was her first appearance in Italy since 1940), 
Simionato as Oktavian. Dora Gatta as Sophie and Tajo as Ochs; this was 
followed by a superb performance of Rossini’s L’ Assedio di Corinto conducted 
by Santini with Renata Tebaldi, Miriam Pirazzini, Mirto Picchi, Mario Petri, 
Raphael Arié and Augusto Romani. Gigli reappeared as Turridu and Canio 
in performances of Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci; and there were also 
some good performances of Don Pasquale with Noni, Valletti, Tajo and 
Taddei, conducted by Gavazzeni. 

The season at the Teatro Massimo di Palermo was due to open on February 
8 and to continue until April 8. The repertory comprises new productions of 
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Aida, Otello, Andrea Chenier and Turandot; the first performances in Palermo 
of The Medium and Respighi’s Lucrezia, performances of Siegfried by a 
German company and performances of Faust and La Fanciulla del West. 
Artists engaged include Maria Benedetti, Fernanda Cadoni, Maria Caniglia, 
Margherita Carosio, Rosanna Carteri, Elena Nicolai, Gianna Pederzini, 
Elena Rizzieri, Giuseppina Sani, Antonietta Stella, Renata Tebaldi; Giorgio 
Algorta, Mario Borriello, Ugo de Rita, Mario Filippeschi, Tito Gobbi, 
Giangiacomo Guelfi, Enzo Mascherini, Angelo Mercuriali, Alvino Misciano, 
Andrea Mongelli, Kenneth Neate, Italo Tajo, Roberto Turrini, Ramon Vinay 
and Adelio Zagonara. The German company for Siegfried will be Erna 
Schliiter, Res Fischer, Joachim Sattler, Karl Kronnenberg, Walter Hagner 
and Georg Stern. The conductors will be Capuana, de Fabritiis, Elmendorff, 
Gavazzeni, Molinari-Pradelli, and Ziino. 

The production of The Consul at the Teatro Giuseppe Verdi, Trieste, 
scored a marked success, in contrast to the reception given to the work last 
year in Milan. Clara Petrella repeated her fine interpretation of Magda 
Sorel; Gardino was the secretary and Palombini the Mother; others in the 
cast included Wosniak, Guelfi and Susca; the conductor was Nino Verchi. 
Magda Olivero sang the title part in the revival of Adriana Lecouvreur, 
Giuseppe Campora, Elena Nicolai and Giuseppe Taddei completed the cast; 
Votto conducted. Stabile both produced Don Pasquale and sang the part of 
Malatesta with Corena in the title part, Noni as Norina and Valletti as 
Ernesto; Berrettoni was the conductor. 

This year’s season at La Fenice, Venice, opened later than usual, on 
January 3 with a performance of Orfeo conducted by Vittorio Gui and sung 
by Stignani and Rizzieri. Other works due for performance are // Barbiere 
di Siviglia, Manon Lescaut, Quattro Rusteghi, Risurrezione, La Sonnambula, 
La Forza del destino and Siegfried (this last work to be sung in German). 
Besides Gui, the conductors will be Angelo Questa, Manno Wolf-Ferrari 
and Rudolf Moralt. 

Cynthia Jolly sends the following report from Rome: The season at the 
Teatro dell’Opera opened witha massive Nabucco conducted by Gui in a 
new production by Giovacchino Forzano. Maria Caniglia sang the first 
performances but ceded her place at twenty-four hours’ notice to Caterina 
Mancini who took both part and stage in her stride, holding aloft a large 
sword at every entry in the first act. Her rather crude animal magnificence 
suited the barbaric Abigail and its exactions meant nothing to her, though 
throatiness sometimes shows itself in her lower octaves. Cristini’s sets were 
spacious and garishly pagan—good for the important crowd scenes. Except 
in the somnolent ‘waters of Babylon’ scene with its inappropriate lament (a 
slow waltz in the major), the chorus were awake to their opportunities 
Miriam Pirazzini had half an hour between singing in the first Roman 
performance of the Christmas Oratorio and appearing on stage as Fenena in 
quite other devotional music. Gino Bechi was immensely touching as the 
mad Nebuchadnezzar. and his stage work makes up for a voice which is very 
rarely firmly placed. 

Gruenberg’s operatic adaptation of O’Neill’s Emperor Jones has taken 
eighteen years to cross the Atlantic after Tibbett’s wild success with it at the 
Metropolitan. The interval reveals much of this pioneer American opera as 
unoperatic because the eclectic, loosely-constructed, profusely orchestrated 
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Rossi-Lemeni and Zagonara in ‘The 
Emperor Jones.’ Photo: Savio 


score is only an external commentary 
on the stage-action. Except for the 
final orgiastic ballet sequences of 
triumphant natives, the entire weight 
of interpretation fall on the coura- 
geous actor-bass (Nicola Rossi- 
Lemeni) who undertakes to portray 
the inner psychological disintegration 
of the self-made negro Emperor faced 
with mutinous subjects. Much of his 
part is not even rhythmical declama- 
tion in the Schénberg sense: it is 
spoken prose entirely divorced from 
organised sound. Thanks to a sensi- 
tive production by Frigerio and 
Cruciani’s suggestive stage effects 
there was a creditable build-up of suspense to Jones’s suicide, though the 
hidden negro chorus which menace the Emperor from start to finish were 
blurred and indecisive. Nicola Rossi-Lemeni’s performance was a virtuoso 
tour-de-force in which every move had been fully studied and co-ordinated. 
Gavazzeni, who conducted, had his work cut out to balance the vast orchestral 
resources, and achieved it with much energetic determination. 

Vittorio Gui’s memorable Kovancina (produced by Franco Enriquez with 
Benois’ picturesque sets) was admirably shaped and controlled. The broad 
outlines of the work, its noble simplicity, were all there, even if the chorus 
did not always manage to fill in the solid phalanx of sound Mussorgsky needs 
and some of the male singers were a little threadbare in the top register. 
Mario Petri put up a splendid performance as Khovansky: his statuesque 
quality on the stage, so wrong for Don Giovanni, served him well, and the 
Act IV Persian ballet scene—which ends with his assassination—was tremen- 
dously exciting and full of warm colour. Amalia Pini made a rare appearance 
as the Cassandra-like Martha. She has an impelling, naked timbre of mezzo- 
soprano ideal for the part in its resigned melancholy. Marcello Cortis, as 
the baritone assassin Shaklovity, had feeling for the sweep of the Russian 
phrases, and the Prayer in Act III was beautifully done; a pity that the top 
of the voice is impoverished. As usual, Giulio Neri played the holy man, this 
time less effectively than normally. Gino Sinimberghi was Khovansky’s son, 
with relatively little to do. Both the Emperor Jones and Khovancina gained 
immeasurably from the stylistic sense of the resident choreographer Boris 
Romanoff, who has taken the place of Milloss, now at the Scala. 

Other December productions were Barbiere conducted by Bellezza, with 
a new American Rosina, Dolores Wilson, Tito Gobbi and Guilio Neri an 
inimitable Basilio; Cavalleria with Maria Caniglia and Lauri Volpi; and an 
enchanting Gianni Schicchi with Tito Gobbi and Fiorella Carmen Fort. 
Both the latter were conducted by Gavazzeni. 
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Spain 

The season at the Teatro Liceo, Barcelona, continued with a series of 
performances of Russian operas, including Boris Godounoy with Christoff 
in the title part, Ljubomir Pantscheff as Pimenn and Mazaroff as Dmitri; 
and 7zar Sultan with Marjan Rus in the title part; the conductor of both these 
works was Nikolai Malko. The first German work of the season was Tristan 
und Isolde which was sung by Grob-Prandl, Johanna Blatter, Lorenz, 
Herrmann Rohrbach and Arnold van Mill: the conductor was Karl Elmen- 
dorff. 
Obituary 

The death occurred in New York on December 6 of Leon Rothier, the 
French bass who was a member of the Metropolitan from 1910 to 1939. 
Born in Rheims in 1874 he studied with Lhérie, the original Don José and 
after a short European career, went to America. He was heard mostly in the 
French repertory, Mefistophélés and the Father in Louise being perhaps his 
greatest parts; but he was equally at home in both German and Italian 
roles. 

The death of Aureliano Pertile occurred in Milan early in the new year. 
An obituary will be published next month. 


Gramophone Records 


Complete recordings 

Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg: with Otto Edelmann (Hans Sachs), 
Friedrich Dalberg (Pogner), Erich Majkut (Vogelgesang), Hans Berg (Nachti- 
gall), Erich Kunz (Beckmesser), Heinrich Pflanzl (Kothner), Josef Janko 
(Zorn), Karl Mikorey (Eisslinger), Gerrard Stolze (Moser), Heinz Tandler 
(Ortel), Heinz Borst (Schwarz), Arnold van Mill (Foltz) Hans Hopf 
(Walther), Gerhard Unger (David), Elisabeth Schwarzkopf (Eva), Ira 
Malaniuk (Magdalena), Werner Faulhaber (Nightwatchman), Bayreuth 
Festival Chorus & Orchestra: conducted by Herbert von Karajan (68 sides), 
L_X8851-84. (Recorded at Bayreuth Festival, 1951). 

Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg: with Paul Schdffler (Hans Sachs), Otto 
Edelmann (Pogner), Hugo Meyer-Welfing (Vogelgesang). Wilhelm Felden 
(Nachtiga!l) Karl Dénch (Beckmesser). Alfred Poell (Kothner), Erich 
Majkut (Zorn), William Wergnick (Eisslinger). Hermann Ga!'los (Moser), 
Harald Préglhdf (Ortel), Franz Bierbach (Schwarz), Ljubomir Pantscheff 
(Foltz), Giinther Treptow (Walther), Anton Dermota (David), Hilde Giiden 
(Eva), Else Schiirhoff (Magdalena), Harald Préglhéf (Nightwatchman), 
Chorus of Vienna State Opera, Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra: conducted 
by Hans Knappertsbusch (12 sides), l-p LXT2659-64. Act II having a’ready 
been issued, Acts I & III are also available on LXT2646-50. 

Competition between the two leading groups is presumably to blame that 
we have waited since the gramophone’s infancy until now for a con.plete 
recording of Meistersinger only to get two at once. It must also be the reason 
why anyone who bought Decca’s Act IT some months ago will now have to 
add five l-p discs to his existing two, whereas someore buying the set now 
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Frederick Dalberg as Pogner. 
Photo E.M.1. 


will need only six in all. This looks 
like a bad error of judgment on 
Decca’s part. However, these two 
sets represent major undertakings and 
playing them one after the other was 
a fascinating experience; it made me 
to some small extent revise my ad- 
verse view of the Vienna cast—the 
balance of voice and orchestra here 
is better than it was in Act II (see 
opera Vol. II, page 245, April)—and 
it completely restored my confidence 
in the merits of recording from real- 
life performances. 

After the reality and excitement of 
Bayreuth, which is admirably pre- 
served in the recording, one can only 
describe Vienna as sounding “canned.” 
Decca’s strings are as unreal as ever and the transfer from tape to I-p no more 
successful from the point of view of sound than usual. Particularly noticeable 
is the way the Viennese studio recording has drained much of the character 
out of the voices (Dermota’s apart), and made them into shadows of their real 
life selves (this is not a figment of my imagination only, but was remarked on 
by someone who knows the voices well in real life); it is a phenomenon which 
is conspicuous by its absence from the Bayreuth recording, where the balance 
too is particularly natural. 

I was enormously impressed by Karajan’s performance, which seems to 
have been wonderfully well prepared, has great breadth and is entirely free 
from eccentricities such as the startling ritardando for the Act I chorale in 
which Knappertsbusch indulges (Wagner marked this ‘in the same tempo as 
the Prelude’). Even if this is, as I gather, a synthesis of the best elements of 
several performances, the general musical level in Bayreuth last summer must 
have been exceptionally high. | would go so far as to say that at only one 
single point—the overture—is the Vienna performance superior to the 
Bayreuth. Knappertsbusch’s tempo here is altogether brisker, and the points 
are made with a lighter hand, whereas some splendidly incisive string playing 
cannot make up for poor phrasing and shaping in Karajan’s performance. 
Otherwise, where Bayreuth is inspired, Vienna is merely competent. Take 
two examples: Karajan produces an extraordinary feeling of excitement and 
drive in Walther’s trial song, Fanget an, and his performance of the quintet 
(always a stumbling block for recording) is brilliantly successful both from 
the point of view of the balance and the rather slow tempo which, I felt, gave 
the singers for once enough time to avoid the breathless rush which usually 
spoils this ensemble. A slip here and there--Walther for instance cries out 
before he hears the Nightwatchman instead of after—such details do little 
to mar a notable conducting achievement. 
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Bayreuth has the better cast, though Vienna’s is far from being negligible. 
Schwarzkopf sings Eva most beautifully; the wealth of detail in the opening 
scene with Walther, in the scene with Pogner at the beginning of Act II, and 
in the various encounters with Sachs is never allowed to spoil the large 
picture, and without her /egato in the quintet, Karajan’s tempo would never 
have been possible. Giiden sings well, but the lyrical climaxes—O Sachs, 
mein Freund for instance, for which Schwarzkopf reserves her loveliest and 
fullest tone—seem to require a warmer voice than she can command. Neither 
Walther is ideal—but then few are. Hopf has the more impressive voice but 
these records reveal woefully iittle musical sense (although I am grateful to 
him for his share of the memorable Fanget an), and his singing is not such as 
to lend charm to the repetitions of the Preislied nor to make it the opera’s 
climax in the last scene. Treptow sings monotonously and loudly, but with 
greater accuracy and rather more awareness of the music than Hopf. Both 
Davids are excellent, Dermota being the more experienced and authoritative 
singer, Unger the fresher and more believable impersonator of the apprentice. 
Unger colours his voice skilfully and he is well matched by the equally fresh 
and lyrical singing of Ira Malaniuk, as Magdalena; Else Schiirhoff is not 
nearly so convincing in this thoroughly ungrateful role. There are two 
excellent Pogners: when I heard him in the part Edelmann sang beautifully 
(as he does here) but seemed on the young side for the role and it may be 
partly this memory, partly Decca’s recording of his voice, partly the extra 
conviction produced by actual performance that makes me derive at least as 
much pleasure from Dalberg’s authoritative, easy singing in the Bayreuth 
set. The music of Act I fits Dalberg’s voice exactly, and the scene with Eva 
in Act Il is charmingly done; it is a pity that his singing appears to deteriorate 
in the few phrases he sings in the last act. Again, both Beckmessers are 
excellent, but, pointed and accurate though Dénch’s characterisation un- 
doubtedly is, Kunz’s is the more remarkable and, on records, the more 
believable study of the two. Kunz’s 
Austrian accent gives a rather softer 
sound to his Beckmesser than is usual, 
and the scene in Act III with Sachs, 
one of the best moments of the score, 
is splendidly realised until the last 
page or two when even Kunz seems 
a little flustered by what he has to 
sing. Poell (Vienna) is much the 
better of the two Kothners, Pflanzl 
(who was Beckmesser at later per- 
formances in Bayreuth) singing 
clumsily and with more wobble than 
is permissible in a Mastersinger. The 
remaining Masters are well differen- 
tiated and excellently sung in each set. 

There remains Sachs, sung by 
respectively Edelmann and Schéffler. 


Otto Edelmann as Sachs. 
Photo Eduard Renner. 














Elisabeth Schwarzkopf as Eva 
Photo E.M.1. 


I cannot pretend to care much for 
Sch6ffler’s routined performance; he 
sings the Wahnmonolog quite well 
(though flat at the beginning), but 
the Act III duet with Eva is anything 
but good and from then on his sing- 
ing seems to deteriorate, neither the 
christening of the Preislied nor Euch 
macht ihr’s leicht nor yet the final 
peroration being sung in a manner 
worthy of the usually competent 
Vienna set. Edelmann on the other 
hand is something of a revelation. 
His Vienna Pogner is good, but his 
Bayreuth Sachs—his first assumption 
of the role I believe—seems to indi- 
cate that an artist of potential great- 
ness has arrived. The voice is of 
benutifia quality, and appears to be untiring, as he finishes as well as he begins 
with some splendidly full F’s in Act III (and these were public performances); 
his phrasing is distinguished and invariably musical; and his command of 
tonal variety is enviable. Not even Schwarzkopf or Kunz has achieved any- 
thing more beautiful in this set than the opening phrases of Euch macht ihr’s 
leicht, which are quite memorably done; Verachtet mir die Meister nicht is 
admirably firm, and one seldom hears a better Wahnmonolog than this. 

The Vienna set is a good specimen of an average performance in a major 
house, but the Bayreuth recording is an extraordinary achievement and one 
of the most exciting complete recordings ever made. The difference in price is 
considerable—£16 10s. 1d. for Bayreuth, as opposed to £11 17s. Od. for 
Vienna; perhaps the less impatient can wait until the Bayreuth set appears on 
l-p in this country, as it surely will. 

French 

Manon: En fermant les yeux & Ah, fuyez douce image (Midgley, Phil- 
harmonia: Susskind: DB21358: English). Midgley sings the Dream song 
nicely, and the record is a good souvenir of his enjoyable Covent Garden 
performances. But the impassioned St. Sulpice aria is given a toneless, 
enervated performance, and it was asking for trouble to put in an unwritten 
top note at the end. 

Lakmé: Ou va la jeune Hindoue? & Carnevale di Venezia (Benedict) & 
Barbiere: Una voce poco fa & Le Toréador (Adam): Ah, vous dirai-je maman 
& Rigoletto: Caro nome (Mado Robin & NSO: Blareau: LX3037 I-p). 
Everything in this recital by a current Parisian Queen of Night is sung in 
French, apart from the Benedict variations. The singer has dexterity, a good 
staccato, an extraordinary battery of top notes (including top G sharp in 
the cadenza of Lakmé and B flat above it in the Benedict), and considerable 
accuracy, but little fullness of voice, not much in the way of lower notes, and 
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a routine sense of style. The recording is good, but the disc is likely to prove 
attractive mainly to collectors interested in top notes. 

French Overtures: Benvenuto Cellini (Berlioz), Le Roi d’Ys (Lalo), Phédre 
(Massenet), Werther (Massenet), La Princesse Jaune (Saint-Saens), (Orchestra 
of Opéra-Comique, Paris: Albert Wolff: Il-p LXT12625). The playing here is 
good, the selection rather more questionable. The Saint-Saens is a lively 
piece, and belongs to the composer's first opera, a one-acter, Loewenberg 
tells us, on a Japanese subject; but neither of the Massenet selections is the 
sort of thing one wants to repeat very often. It is good to have another recording 
of Berlioz’s impressive overture to his first and badly neglected opera; 
could we have some vocal excerpts from this work and from Béatrice et 
Benedict on an 1|-p, please? The Lalo overture is also unrepresented in the 
English catalogues: it is dominated by tunes from the big duet for the two 
sopranos (the cello solo) and the dramatic aria for Margared, and makes a 
welcome change from more hackneyed fare. Carmen: Habanera & Les 
tringles des sistres tintaient (Tourel, Philharmonia: Susskind: LX1507). The 
first of these excerpts requires the presence of a mixed chorus, the second has 
a repeated refrain sung by two additional female singers; on this disc, neither 
requirement is met. Tourel sings neatly, accurately, with nicely varied 
dynamics and with style, but I cannot see that even these merits entitle the 
recording with so many ingredients missing to more than souvenir value. 
Supervia sings Les tringles perfectly and she has the assistance of two anony- 
mous sopranos (R20127). Her Habanera, like Tourel’s, lacks chorus, but 
she sings vividly, and the reverse side contains an excerpt from L’/taliana in 
Algeri—so this is the most desirable version, if you don’t mind an old 
recording. Thais; Dis-moi que je suis belle (Hammond, Philharmonia: Robin- 
son: DA1997). Thais looks in the mirror and demands that it shall always 
tell her that she is beautiful. There is some appealing soft singing at the 
beginning of this record, and the second side is really good, so that it is a 
pity that there should be some explosive singing in the early part of the aria. 
Too little use is made of French vowel sounds: Miss Hammond swallows 
the ‘Il’ and the fourth ‘e’ in the repeated ‘eternellement’. However, this is a 
good performance of an attractive aria not otherwise available, and it is 
recommended. 

Italian 

La Cambiale di Matrimonio (Rossini): Overture (RPO: Beecham: LX1458). 
This sparkling overture to Rossini’s first opera (1810) is given a brilliant 
performance, far better than that in the previous recording by Bellezza. 
Highly recommended. II Barbiere di Siviglia: Overture (Florence Festival 
Orch.: Serafin: C4137). The excellent Florentine orchestra appears in the 
English catalogues for the first time, but the choice of material is poor; why 
duplicate the standard Toscanini performances, which already have a possible 
alternative in Galliera’s version? Norma: Casta diva & Ah, bello a me 
ritorna (Callas & Turin Radio Orch.: Basile: R30041). Callas omits the 
recitative but sings two verses of the aria and the cabaletta, as against 
Ponselle’s recitative, single verse and cabaletta (DB1280). The recording is 
not at all good, and Callas as yet is by no means the equal of Ponselle either 
from the point of view of voice cr of style; but there is some notable singing 
here, and some slurring and attack from below is to a large extent offset by 
the amazing articulation of high figuration (even better than Ponselle’s) and 
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by an astounding chromatic scale at the end of the second verse. The record 
must have been made nearly three years ago. I Puritani: Ah, per sempre & 
Ernani: O de’ verd’ anni miei (Silveri & Philharmonia: Braithwaite: LX1509). 
Neither of these two arias is available in the English catalogues at present, 
and the Ernani in particular is a splendid piece. But they need the utmost 
style in performance and it is difficult to praise much in Silveri’s record 
except the impulse which made him choose unhackneyed (though well- 
known material). What would we say of the pianist who played Bellini’s 
contemporary, Chopin, with as little style or meaning and as poor articulation 
as this? And yet, who nowadays could do it better? Otello: Era la notte 
(Sved) & Rigoletto: Act I: Figlia! mio padre & Deh, non parlare al misero & 
Ah, veglia o donna (Pagliughi, Sved, Mirto & EIAR Orch.: Simonetto: 
SW8124-5) & Rigoletto: Act II: Ah, solo per me l’infamia & Piangi, piangi & 
Si, vendetta! (Pagliughi, Sved, Gallo & EIAR Orch.: Simonetto: R30042). 
The entire Act I scene between Rigoletto and Gilda (apart from two short 
cuts) is on SW8124-5, including that is to say the early portion of Ah, veglia 
o donna which is unfortunately nearly always cut in performance. Pagliughi 
is an almost perfect Gilda, with a lovely expressive /egato, brilliant coloratura, 
and considerable attack and fullness of voice. Sved on the other hand sounds 
clumsy and coarse and his voice is as ill-focussed as his singing is inexpressive. 
All the same, the discs are worth buying for the sake of Pagliughi’s vivid 
performance, for the evergreen freshness of the music and to hear Ah, veglia 
o donna complete. Era la notte is not at all well done: Gobbi’s recording 
(DB6626) is recommended. II Trovatore: Il balen (Tagliabue & EIAR: 
Tansini) & Zauberflite: Dies’ Bildnis ist bezaubernd schén (Munteanu & 
Radio Italiana Orch.: Rossi: Italian: R30031). Tagliabue’s voice and style are 
both rather ordinary, but he makes a genuine attempt to sing the music in 
a stylish way, e.g., the dolcissimo marking of the first top F. His straight- 
forward singing seems to me preferable to Silveri’s better recorded but less 
stylish performance. We know from the Edinburgh Festival that Munteanu 
can sing Mozart, but he is severely handicapped here by the unusually poor 
accompaniment. Aida: Celeste Aida & Cavalleria Rusticana: Addio alla 
madre (Tucker, Metropolitan Orch.: Cleva: LX1508). It is hard to find a 
Radames nowadays, and Tucker does not quite seem to fill the bill, in spite 
of some honest singing. He sang the role in Toscanini’s radio performance, 
and it was then he was told to sing the last B flat loudly and repeat the words 
an octave lower and softly: Toscanini said it had the composer’s sanction. 
Cavalleria is only tolerable to my way of thinking with notable singing and 
a red-hot performance; you will get neither here and should turn to the 
incomparable Caruso on DB3023 (and, for that matter, to DBI875 for 
Celeste Aida). LX1508 is badly recorded. La Gioconda: Dance of the 
Hours (Covent Garden Orch.: Rignold: E11489). I wonder when this record- 
ing was made; it does not sound like the orchestra in its present form, when 
it is just about the best in the country. The best performance and recording 
is by the Paris Conservatoire Orchestra under Fistoulari (K2371). 
Miscellaneous 

Goyescas (Granados): Intermezzo & Le Prophéte: Coronation March 
(Philharmonia: Weldon: DX1801). These are anaemic performances of two 
bits of high-spirited music. The attractive Goyescas excerpt was one of the 
sections written especially for the opera and not adapted from a piano piece. 
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It is a pity that the effect of alternating stage band and orchestra cannot be 
reproduced in the recording from Le Prophéte, but the performance is so dull 
that specific regrets have little relevance. Koanga (Delius): Closing scene 
(RPO & Chorus: Beecham: LX1502). Koanga was written in 1895-7 and 
first performed in German in 1904. With Appalachia it is the main product 
of Delius’s stay in Florida, and this excerpt, which has, by the way, nothing 
to do with the main story of Voudou in Louisiana, can be recommended first 
and foremost to admirers of the composer, but also to someone on the look- 
out for new and unusual operatic material. A small cut, which was made 
in the old Delius Society recording (not available separately) is here restored. 


Opera Diary : 


Sadler’s Wells. // Trovatore (January 17). 

We have never been at much pains in these columns to conceal a certain 
dissatisfaction when the operas of the regular repertory are from time to 
time duplicated and reduplicated in the two principal London companies. 
When a stock production of a very popular opera has run its appointed 
course at one house, it may be argued that it is only fair to replace it with 
one at the other. If this is all there is to it, no one is likely to complain over- 
much, provided no questions of the relative scale of work and house are 
involved; but anything which savours of competition between the two 
companies is to be avoided like the plague, not least because public money 
is involved, but more particularly when aesthetic considerations force them- 
selves to the front. 

Il Trovatore, more than almost any other opera of Verdi's output, demands 
singing on a large scale. Perhaps the only disadvantage of the now general 
appreciation of the subtleties of Verdi’s music is that this has had a tendency 
to blind us to certain inescapable physical requirements. Here, as in some 
other of his operas, the subtle ends are dependent for their full effect on a 
certain minimum of heroic means; if we disregard this, it will in the end 
lead to a retrograde movement as far as appreciation and performance are 
concerned. Trovatore is emphatically an opera whose scale of musical values 
is enlarged or restricted in ratio to its scale of vocal resources. 

Since it needs big, manoeuvreable voices and cries out for a performance of 
a certain size, I cannot believe that there is anything to be gained from 
producing it on something approaching an intimate scale, as happens in this 
Sadler’s Wells revival (it is to all intents and purposes the production first 
mounted some four years ago). There is no analogy here with for instance 
Simon Boccanegra, which, at Sadler’s Wells, retained its proportions while 
reducing some of its dimensions. In Trovatore, the increase in plausibility 
which results from playing the prologue in the guard room of the Castle is 
little compensation for a convent scene in which, had the Nuns known their 
Albert Herring, there must at any rate in the rear files have been whispers of 
Tobacco stink! Nasty masculine smell! as they squeezed past a batch of the 
common soldiery in the restricted space of the courtyard. In this scene, the 
production was at its worst, and apparently made little attempt to reconcile 
the claims of concealment with more immediate problems of standing room. 
To make matters even more complicated, both di Luna’s and Manrico’s 
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supporters were required to enter the convent by means of a narrow doorway 
and a short but tricky flight of steps. The resulting scramble was a perfect 
example of satisfying the claims of realism while denying those of plausibility. 

The performance, conducted by Michael Mudie, was not devoid of drive 
though it had almost no subtlety or distinction. Johnston is a performer of 
such transparent honesty that he ends by convincing one that his voice as 
well as his singing has the robust quality needed for Manrico. Was it an 
excess of respect for the letter of the score which led to the omission of the 
traditional top C in Di quella pira? So free-stepping a tenor need hardly 
have been concerned about his ability to reach the note. Dora Drake 
(Leonora) sang fluently throughout the evening, and her voice sounds both 
flexible and full; as yet there is little evidence that she has grasped the neces- 
sity of shaping the music she sings (or rather, of finding out how the composer 
shaped it), but there is every reason to think that her vocal technique will be 
equal to communicating the discevery when it is made. Frederick Sharp 
sang di Luna with a properly forthright style, but this is one of those roles in 
which intelligence and good intentions are not enough. Stanley Clarkson 
was a Satisfactory Ferrando, but Olwen Price seemed to find Azucena’s music 
taxing her vocal equipment beyond its resources. H. 
The Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith. Let's make an Opera (January 21) 

This entertainment is at once a sermon, an opera, a social document, and 
a startling jeu d’esprit. Its failure in New York offers sure ground for a 
comparison with London out of which—good gamesmen to a man—we 
emerge decidedly ‘one up.” It is a serious American failing that they panic so 
readily at the feeling that someone is trying to make a monkey out of them, 
for if this is what Britten is trying to do we may expect any day now to see 
the public swinging from tree to tree in Regents Park. 

Of course Britten and Crozier have missed some tricks, and the lecture 
they deliver in the first part of Let’s make an opera barely fails to fall flat. 
The points made may all be conceded, and in his exemplifying of the 
appropriateness of setting musically a phrase like ‘Please don’t send me up 
again’ Britten has said something not only true but profound. But in the 
theatre truth is no justification, and all Ian Wallace’s charm could not 
prevent the composer from being a bore. At most performances surely (though 
perhaps it was not so, it is true, at the one I attended) it will be a case 
of lecturing the converted, for people cherishing the kind of prejudices at 
which all this is aimed will not on the whole likely be found attending a 
performance of a Britten opera, however ingeniously the pill is sugared. 

Apart from the rather strenuous atmosphere created (mistakenly, as | 
think) in this first part, the thing is not even skilfully done in its way. The 
lack of a tenor which is causing the composer so much anxiety and which is 
so suddenly and luckily filled is purely gratuitous and very lame. One feels 
that after all the authors have already arbitrarily—and quite legitimately— 
provided themselves with soprano, contralto, bass, and a body of child 
singers, so why on earth couldn’t they have chucked in a tenor too while 
they were at it? The dialogue too is stilted, for the naturalistic dialogue of 
ordinary conversation is far harder to write for the stage than inexperienced 
writers suppose. Its living masters are Maugham, Rattigan, van Druten, and 
very few others, and Crozier and Britten have a long way to go before they 
are in this class. 
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As soon as the music begins all is changed, and we see that the fish is 
back in the water. Here we have a charming little nursery, almost pantomime, 
story made into a little masterpiece of music. The piece is divided up into a 
series of tableaux, both arias and choruses, with considerable formality, and 
in this Britten shows not only his unerring instinct for theatrical cogency but 
also his understanding of children. The extreme informality of Ein Heldenle- 
ben as of Metamorphosen is the product of extreme sophistication. Nothing 
could be less child-like, more adult. As poetry is more primitive than prose 
(i.e., has a longer history), so the extremely formal opera is more primitive 
than the opera of continuous music, and no one should fail to observe that 
Britten has, in writing an opera about children, not only adopted a primitive 
(but not rudimentary or clumsy) form, but been absolutely right in doing so. 

The audience are the chorus, providing musical interludes just where they 
are needed, and at the same time they are so compelled to unbend that the 
right atmosphere for the opera is most cleverly created. My companion 
has not yet recovered from the shock of having heard a modern opera which 
was full of tunes he could not only whistle but remember. Gladys Parr and 
Ian Wallace (really the mainstay of the whole thing) were excellent, and so 
were the children, though more voice would have been desirable here if 
possible. Boyd Neel, who conducted was a miracle of tact, ruthlessness, 
patience, musicianship, exhortation, and practically every other necessary 
quality. I’m sorry to say that the audience was terrible—we got bad ensemble 
and toneless, feeble singing. I shall hardly be able ever again to look round 
at all the sleek, superior people in the auditorium at Covent Garden without 
sneering! Richard Law. 
Covent Garden. Wozzeck (January 22) 

It has taken more than 26 years for Wozzeck to reach the English stage. 
Thus, while it arrives with the reputation of a classic and with its music 
tolerably familiar from broadcast performances, to most of the audience its 
impact in the theatre must have been quite new Knowing the music and the 
story, we were prepared to be shattered. But despite a more than creditable 
performance and an evening of great musical interest. a sense of discomfort 
remains, a doubt about the true status of the work. The query raises a point 
ol aesthetics crucial for the criticism of opera, and demands a serious answer. 

No one now goes through the motions of Colonel Blimp on hearing Berg’s 
music. To this extent we are out of the partisan stage described by Erwin 
Stein in the January opeRA. The mastery of the score, which combines the 
variety of a hundred twangling instruments with the finesse of chamber 
music, has passed beyond question. The texture alone is fascinating, and the 
structure, whether or no we can detect its architectural basis in performance, 
certainly satisfies the ear—which is after all what matters. Incidentally this 
basis is most perceptible in the last act, which is undeniably the finest, and 
least so in Act II, which is probably the weakest; but this is not to say that 
the two points are consequential. The score is open to criticism in detail: 
the Sprechgesang, for instance, is apt to cover the orchestra while adding 
nothing either to the musical texture or to the vocal characterisation. There 
are places where one !ongs irreverently to te.! the singers to insert a mute and 
let us hear their more eloquent spokesmen below; and the fact that the 
expedient of allowing the orchestra to shout them down in the Straussian 
manner is obviously out of the question, implies some defect in Berg’s solution 
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WOZZECK 


Opera in three acts by Alban Berg; libretto by the composer based on the play by George 
Biichner; English version by Vida Harford and Eric Blackall. Produced by Sumner Austin. 
Settings and costumes by Caspar Neher; lighting by Louis Yudkin. First stage performance 
in England at the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, 22nd January, 1952. (As there is a double 
cast for this production at the Royal Opera House, we are printing the names of all soloists who 
have appeared in Wozzeck during the present season; the first-named singers were the artists 
who appeared on 22nd January.) 


Cast 
The Captain (Hauptmann) Parry Jones, Max Worthley 
Wozzeck Marko Rothmiiller, Jess Walters 
Andres Edgar Evans, William McAlpine 
Marie Christel Goltz 
Marie's son Brian Buck 
Margret Monica Sinclair, Edith Coates 
The Doctor Frederick Dalberg, Otakar Kraus 
The Drum Major . Thorsteinn Hannesson, Frank Sale 
First Journeyman Michael Langdon 
Second Journeyman Ronald Lewis, Emlyn Jones 
An Idiot David Tree, Andrew Daniels 
A Soldier John Cockerill 
A Pianist John Gardner, Eric Mitchell 


The boys and girls are members of the Kingsland Central School and have been trained by Mr. 
George Hurren 

Conductor: Erich Kleiber 

Chorus Master: Douglas Robinson 

Covent Garden Orchestra, Leader: Thomas Matthews 











here. But the surprising thing is, of course, not that the opera should have 
faults but that, with almost no direct ancestors except the much slighter 
Erwartung, it should carry such conviction. The discovery of a satisfactory 
form for Biichner’s scrappy drama, on a level that is truly musical and not 
merely expressionist, was itself a creative act of rare genius. 

But it would be futile to deny that dramatically something is wrong; and 
it is surely the very fact that the temper of the music fits the drama like a 
glove that has concealed this. Drama depends on contrast—of treatment, 
incident, mood, and above all of character. Wozzeck lacks contrast of mood 
and character. The objection to the chief characters is not that they are 
squalid or morally repulsive (Wozzeck himself is neither), but that they are 
so unbalanced by insanity as to destroy the dramatic standard by which their 
behaviour can be measured; we cannot carry our everyday standards across 
the footlights. There seems to have been a touch of the pathological in Berg's 
imagination, as there certainly was in Biichner’s (it was in the air at both 
periods: compare Beddoes, surely the perfect source for a budding Schoen- 
bergian opera-composer). Berg’s sympathy for down-trodden humanity is 
apt to become overlaid by an interest in the down-treading process for its own 
sake, as in the repulsive second scene of Act II. The spectacle of two madmen 
tormenting a third is artistically not horrifying but tedious. When an author 
gets between his audience and the characters and appears to be stacking the 
cards against them, the audience may refuse their consent; and even if they 
are moved by words or music in detail, they will not undergo that thorough 
catharsis induced by the greatest works of art. This concentration on the 
detail at the expense of the whole is the commonest defect in opera (and 
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indeed in music generally) during the fifty years after Wagner’s death; it 
vitiates a good deal of Strauss and even more of Puccini. Philosophically it 
belongs to an age of unsettled values; in opera it leads away from tragedy in 
the direction of Grand Guignol. 

This tendency in Wozzeck was accentuated in the present production by a 
gratuitous error. Marie is the best observed and the most sympathetic of 
Berg’s characters. By playing her as a flaming whore Christel Goltz not only 
destroys the dramatic point of the Bible scene, and indeed much of the pathos 
of the last act, which depends on her zor habitually succumbing to drum 
majors and their like (she is simply too weak and too poor to resist tempta- 
tion); she also removes the standard of human affection and sympathy, by 
which alone its deviations can be measured on the stage. Instead of reinforc- 
ing the dramatic balance at a vital point, she threatens to tip it right over. 

The lack of mood-contrast is largely musical. Berg’s mastery of a style 
uniquely adapted to portray the horrible and the crazily sinister, the Freudian 
undercurrents of human character, extended the range of opera, but in that 
it restricted him in other directions it was a Pyrrhic victory. The result of 
striking the same nerve too often is that in the last resort it fails to respond. 
The last act of Wozzeck is a masterpiece, but it would have been more over- 
whelming in the theatre if Berg had not been pummelling us on the same spot 
all the evening. A number of details confirm the impression that his pursuit 
of musical neurasthenia over-reached itself. He said that the chord of C 
major heard in the orchestra when Wozzeck hands over his earnings to Marie 
was intended to indicate the commonplace nature of the transaction. Whether 
or not this was a leg-pull, the effect is the exact opposite: it invests the incident 
with sudden emotional significance simply by contrast (only the context can 
make a chord commonplace or the reverse). In much the same way the 
sudden calm after the beer-garden scene, when the soldiers are heard quietly 
snoring behind the scenes, assumes a wonderful poetic beauty suggesting the 
distant cry of boatmen across a lake rather than the after-effects of the orgy 
we have just witnessed. The most terrifying moment in the whole opera is 
no new harmonic concoction but the crescendo on a single note after Marie’s 
murder, and the most moving passage is the orchestral interlude before the 
last scene, where Berg speaks as it were in his own voice and allows himself 
the luxury of a key signature. On the other hand some of the more eccentric 
vocal writing, especially in the Captain’s part, must be written down a 
failure; we feel that it is Berg’s sense of proportion, not the Captain’s, that 
has momentarily lapsed. 

The point is of course not that traditional methods are better, but that the 
enlargement of musical language derives from an addition, not a substitution 
—not B minus A, but A plus B. Berg gives us nine parts of B to one part of A, 
with the paradoxical result that the latter by contrast sounds the more 
exciting. It is this exclusive or nearly exclusive use of new methods that makes 
the strict Schoenbergian school appear both limited in emotional range and 
doctrinaire in principle. The future surely lies with the composer who can 
fuse new and old by the fertile operation of creative genius. Wozzeck by 
this reckoning is a landmark but not a supreme masterpiece. It will retain 
its fascination and perhaps prove a potent fertilising influence; but it is not 
a work of art on the level of Boris Godunov or Otello or (be it whispered) 
Billy Budd. 
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The performance was in most respects admirable, especially in the 
orchestra, from which Kleiber drew sounds that were not only exquisite in 
themselves but controlled and graded with a sure hand. There was indeed so 
much true pianissimo that the periodical outbursts of Niesengesang from the 
audience assumed a distressing prominence. This music demands intellectual 
and histrionic rather than purely vocal gifts of the singers, and they were 
available in unexpectedly full measure. Rothmiiller won complete sympathy 
for Wozzeck in a performance of sterling merit. Goltz’s Marie, though 
wrong in aim, was consistent and exciting. Dalberg was very successful in 
conveying the Doctor’s mania; Parry Jones found less in the Captain’s, 
probably because there is less to find. Monica Sinclair (Margret) and 
Michael Langdon with his drunken sermon in the beer-garden stood out 
among the smaller parts. Hannesson had the dimensions but hardly the 
virility of the Drum Major; and need the textual reference to his beard saddle 
him with a ruddy spade-shaped appendage more appropriate to charades 
than parades? The scenery and costumes of Caspar Neher are not new; 
they have the considerable virtue of aiding the producer (Sumner Austin), 
who managed the awkward proportions of an opera in fifteen short scenes 
with the utmost despatch. The Covent Garden lighting too has improved: 
the heavenly bodies not only rose to their cues, but were observed to continue 
in motion instead of relapsing into lassitude after the initial effort. 

Winton Dean. 
Turandot (January 29) 

In Madam Butterfly and Tosca the curtain descends on the triumph of 
Pinkerton and Scarpia, or of what they stand for, and here too the marked 
strain of morbid cruelty in Puccini reaches its height in the triumph of 
Turandot and Calaf. Ironically enough it is Puccini’s most characteristic 
stroke of genius, his masterly establishment of the slave-girl Liu, that nearly 
dislocates the drama. As long as Turandot remains in the world of Gozzi's 
chinese fairy-tales her bestiality affects us no more than the animals’ cruelty 
in Aesop, but introduce a girl in love who is characterized musically in a way 
strongly reminiscent of Mimi, and the distate which critics have often felt 
for this opera (see H.D.R. vol. 2, p. 713) is explicable, because a marriage of 
incompatible values has been introduced into one opera. 

But when it comes to setting this drama to music there is no bungling. A 
performance such as this should make it impossible to fail to recognise 
Turandot for what it is: a masterpiece. Miss Kinasiewicz did not shirk the 
difficulty of her music, the quality of her voice is right, and she stayed the 
course without wobbling or howling. Against her is that not only was her 
English unintelligible to the audience but seemed often so to her. One's 
words must make their points even in the most lyrical music, and this was 
too much like parrot-wise vocalizing, with the result that the quality of the 
voice was too monotonous for such a long pari. 

Calaf is easily the best thing Edgar Evans has yet done. He had a bad 
first act, for he is still too disinclined to sacrifice volume to quality, or to let 
the composer do his own work. But the last act was much better. Nessun 
dorma was sung with strength, style, and beauty of tone. Dalberg’s Timur 
is what it was, good but not exciting, while I find I like Blanche Turner's 
Litt less than my colleagues. She is a musical singer, if not a very imaginative 
one, and she knows what the direction ‘pp’ means, but the tone of her voice 
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Maria Kinasiewicz as Turandot. 
Photo Derek Allen 


is too acid for this part, even at times 
a little shrill. We want the more 
liquid tones of an Olivero, a Tebaldi, 
or an Albanese. The three masks are 
much improved; they now have viva- 
city and precision, which is most of 
the battle. I liked especially Hannes- 
son’s Pang—sly yet gloomy, fat but 
finicky. 

Finally the orchestral playing was 
one of the finest of all Barbirolli’s 
achievements. The music glowed, 
pulsed, glittered, thundered, and 
reverberated under his direction in a 
way which compelled every member 
of the audience from first note to last. 
Never have the riches of this superb 


score been more splendidly exposed than in this masterly performance. 
Richard Law. 





Wozzeck (February 5) 

The impact of Wozzeck is so tremendous that it will survive weaknesses or 
mistakes or fautes de mieux. | felt this in the concert performance (16 March 
1949) at the Albert Hall which was a faute de mieux, and in the broadcasts 
from Paris and Salzburg (which had elements of all three factors;. I have 
been feeling so again in these performances at Covent Garden. But blessings 
should be counted before holes are picked in them, and the assets have been 
considerable. At last England has been able to experience in the theatre what 
is probably the greatest tragic opera since Ofe//o and (supposedly) in the 
audience’s native tongue. In Erich Kleiber we have a conductor so intimate 
with the score that everyone can feel initially at ease before the spiritual 
disturbance of the opera begins, and one who interprets the clarity and the 
Klangschénheit of Berg’s music. And, but this is a matter of prestige for the 
Royal Opera House more than of good fortune for the audience, two casts 
have been mustered for the six performances—that is quite an achievement 
when the opera is as difficult to sing as Wozzeck. 

The English translation of Eric Vlackall and Vida Harford seems to sing 
well, and to refute the prophecy that it would be fatal to attempt Wozzeck 
in anything but German. It maintains for much of the time Biichner’s 
dramatic flavour, and very little note-value changing has been done (though 
on 5 February Walters changed a remark in Act III, scene 3, and upset 
Berg’s rhythmic scheme). There have been some alterations since the publica- 
tion of the English text—‘slowly’ for ‘easy’ in the first line, ‘nothing’ for the 
dreadful ‘naught’ (which was a loyal rendering of ‘nix’) and ‘keep quiet’ for 
the comic ‘how now?’ in Act I, scene 2, are examples. A more serious change 
preserves the titles ‘Herr Doktor’ and ‘Herr Hauptmann,’ and this seems to 
me a basic mistake in implying a German setting for the opera which Berg 
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did not intend. Wozzeck, like The Consul, can happen anywhere—indeed a 
part of its effect depends on the possibility that such a tale could appear in 
the newspapers tomorrow.* The real let-down in the achievement is the 
appearance every two pages or so of an admission of defeat—a phrase quite 
out of style—e.g., ‘Once a man did lift it up,’ ‘press your eyelids to,’ ‘a hair 
namely,’ or the impossible start to a fairy tale ‘And once there was.’ I was 
sorry the translators did not rhyme their version of Margret’s Schwabenland 
number, especially as there was a rhyme sitting up for them in the fourth 
line. Two other quibbles: Marie’s Das briist sich in der Sonne (Act I, 
scene 1) is a devil to translate but their imperative rendering, ‘Go proudly in 
the sunlight’ seems a queer thing to say in the middle of the night. Again in 
the following scene, ‘Oh how your lips are sweet to touch,’ a free translation, 
does not come easily before the kiss; it might have been better if the producer 
had made Wozzeck kiss Marie on the first 6-3 chord preceding this remark. 

Caspar Neher’s sets do not really suit the opera. This blunt dismissal had 
better be qualified at once with the admission that Marie’s house is satisfac- 
tory (though the child’s cot was too grand for wir arme Leut—Wozzeck 
comments on the ‘chair’ where the boy is asleep, and Marie rocks him on her 
knee in Berg's stage directions), that the captain’s and doctor’s rooms will do, 
and that the barrack set is wholly successful. But the style of the decor is 
generally uncommunicative and, to particularize, wrong in the pretty-pretty 
wishy-washy, street background (why on earth was it made visible behind the 
interiors?), in the picture-postcard beergarden scene and in the messy, egg- 
and-strawberry-jam exteriors for I, 2 and III, 2 and 4, which are revolting 
but not terrifying or menacing. It is no wonder that with such demodé scenic 
stylessness The Times found the drama dated. What was needed was decor 
in hard lowering colours and taut nervous lines. On either side downstage 
was a wall; intended probably as aids to quick scene-changing (the stage- 
managing has been first class), they might have been more effectively dis- 
guised, for in the event they looked like comfort stations. 

Sumner Austin’s production was unexceptionable and adequate, if not 
inspired. He was successful with the climax of III,3 (though Walters made a 
mess of this), but awkward in contriving Marie into position so as to slam 
the window on Margret in I,3; Marie had to turn and move away while 
making an important remark to her. One was interested to note that the 
doctor does not, in this production, hurry to the entering Wozzeck in the 
fourth scene but calmly goes on measuring his exaldehydalhydridum. It was 
a mistake in the seduction scene to place Marie’s surrender at the other side 
of the stage from the hut; that headlong dash suggested an urgency far from 
erotic. One can mention the untidy staging of the beergarden scene, the 
sentimental treatment of the children, and the neglect of All fall down in 
their song, but what really upsets the production is the treatment of Marie. 
I had gathered from the Editor’s report on Salzburg that Christel Goltz’s 
was an interpretation too active by half, but I hoped that producer and 
conductor between them would have tamed this wil/des Tier. Perhaps they 
did, but her histrionic contribution was still so forced and violent that it 
upset the psychological balance of character relationships and made every 


* I see no objection to a production of Wozzeck in modern dress—it would be a gain in vividness. 
There was a tiny compromise in realism at Covent Garden, where The Apprentices became Journeymen 
(I suppose in a contemporary English version they would be taxi-drivers.) 
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scene in which she appears an embarassment. There should be something 
tragic about Marie's fall from grace. 

The second cast was, as a whole, capable of a satisfactory performance. 
Wozzeck is by a long chalk the best role Jess Walters has yet filled at Covent 
Garden. It is a more simian, less moon-struck characterization than Roth- 
miiller’s, and so eventually less sympathetic. But his voice suits the part and, 
with experience, he may add more subtlety to his performance. He was most 
impressive in the scenes with the captain and the doctor in Act I; the 
pitching and coloration of Sprechstimme, so admirable with Rothmiiller, 
elude Walters as yet. Max Worthley’s voice has not the cutting power of 
Parry Jones’s, nor a like range of colour, and his characterization of the 
captain is not so sharply focused; but he sings the music, and contrives to 
suggest dissolute corpulence. Otakar Kraus, on the other hand, pierces the 
orchestra at the end of the Doctor’s Passacaglia, as Dalberg does not. His 
is an acceptable reading though I prefer the almost benign inhumanity of 
Dalberg’s portrait. William Macalpine’s speaking voice does not carry well 
but he sings his folksongs pleasantly and more accurately than Evans, whose 
reading of Andres seems deliberately raucous. If Frank Sale has not 
Hannesson’s towering figure, his voice is certainly fuller, though still in- 
sufficiently stentorian for the drum-major. His enactment of the seduction 
is much more convincing, and cave-man-like than Hannesson’s. Edith 
Coates makes more of Margaret’s coarse by-play than Sinclair; it is a 
dramatic caricature (as so many of Coates performances are) but by Act III, 
scene 3, one is ready for caricature. 

One of the few musical disappointments has been the chorus Ein Jager aus 
der Pfalzs; | have heard it three times now and never once has the tune been 
recognisable, because the chorus appears to enter on any sort of note. This 
is a pity for the effect is a refreshing, however bizarre, one and told perfectly 
in the 1949 performances. Otherwise the choral work was excellent— 
especially the clear polyphony in the blood ensemble. 

Within the orchestra, while admiring the lovely tone which Kleiber 
obtained, | felt he sometimes waited too long between the curtain-fall and 
the start of the interlude (e.g., after Act I, scenes | and 4); I was sorry he 
allowed the leader to effect the greasy portament in the interlude after Act I, 
scene 2, and disappointed that the work-up to the climax of the last interlude 
began so late. These were tiny spots on a beautiful and moving interpretation. 
I hope Dr. Kleiber will be allowed to conduct some more performances 
when he returns in the summer. William Mann. 


The London Opera Club’s next production will be the first stage perform- 
ance in this country of Rota’s J due Timidi at the Scala Theatre on March 17 
and 18. The cast will include Gladys Gartside, Lelia Finneberg, Monica 
Warner, Eugenie Castle, Beryl Hatt, Bruna Maclean, Edmund Donlevy, 
Lloyd Strauss-Smith, John Caunce, Tito Dani, and Neville Phillips. This will 
be preceeded by a performance of La serva padrona with Marion Studholme, 
Owen Brannigan and Neville Phillips. The Jacques orchestra will be con- 
ducted by John Pritchard and the producer will be Denis Freeman. The 
translation of the Rota work is by David Harris, that of the Pergolesi by 
Geoffrey Dunn. 
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Readers’ Letters 
The Critics 


I have before me two criticisms of // Trovatore given at Sadler’s Wells on 
January 8. They are both from daily papers. One of them calls the perform- 
ance ‘sluggish and lacking in fiery zeal,’ while the other declares that it is ‘a 
credit to the house etc.” One points out the deficiencies in vocal technique, 
while the other praises the singers. Surely they cannot both be right? 

I give this performance as an example, for time and time again I have 
noticed that the so called critics’ statements are widely diversant on nearly 
every point. 

To one who appreciates opera, this is very puzzling. The only reason | 
can give is that some of the music critics arrive at the theatre having enjoyed 
a good meal and accordingly feel in a benign mood, while others, suffering 
from indigestion, see the performances through pain racked eyes. 

S. B. Browne, Ewell, Surrey. 

We could not agree more, but see pages 132-161.—Editor. 
Our Critics 

I am stung! I am bewildered by the criticism of // Trovatore (January 1) 
voiced by Mr. Richard Law. It would be interesting to hear the views of 
those, in my opinion, lucky enough to be present at this performance. As 
for the ‘Ha-ha-ing’ and ho-ho-ing’ of Miss Jean Watson—well, I’m just 
flabbergasted. It was a very good performance and I must hasten to write 
to you, Sir, to correct one of your most outstanding critics. 

Alfred G. Hailstone, Aylesbury, Bucks. 
The Language Question 

Although the aim at Covent Garden is to present opera in English, this is 
politely ignored for the greater part of the German repertory, i.e., The Ring, 
Tristan, Parsifal and the recent Meistersinger. The excuse (and a valid one) 
is that this is the only way an adequate cast of singers can be assembled for 
these works, and fairly representative performances are the result. 

The Italian opera-goer however, is condemned to second-rate interpreters, 
often singing in far from perfect English. Many of these artists appear to 
come from Germany, and on occasions sing in German. The engagement of 
Italian singers for Parsifal would appear ludicrous to most people, but the 
reverse is acceptable to the present management. 

If the language difficulties prevent such singers as Maria Callas, Fedora 
Barbieri, Giuseppe di Stefano and Giulio Neri (to mention just a few) from 
singing at Covent Garden, then there should be a short season of opera in 
Italian running concurrently or just before the Ring cycles. 

W. J. Bulman, Liverpool. 

We have received several similar letters on the same subject. We understand 
that there is more than a possibility of some performances of Norma in Italian 
this summer— Editor. 








OPERA is published monthly, priced 2s. 6d. (by post 2s. 8d.). Yearly 
subscription, including the annual index, 32s. Back numbers, Vol. 1, Nos. |, 
2, 4, 5, 6, Vol. 2, Nos. 1 to 11, are available, price 2s., Nos. 12 and 13, price 
2s. 6d. All enquiries to Rolls House. 
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Opera Calendar 




















Date COVENT GARDEN SADLER’S WELLS CARL ROSA 
February EMPIRE, CARDIFF THEATRE ROYAL, 
HANLEY 
Mon. 25 Turandot Boheme Butterfly 
Tues. 26 ... Rosenkavalier Traviata Traviata 
Wed. 27 ... Aida Don Giovanni Rigoletto 
Thurs. 28 ... Salome Butterfly Faust 
 -. Boheme Carmen Carmen 
March 
Sat. | (matinee) Tosca — Boheme 
Sat. | (evening) Figaro Barber of Seville Barber of Seville 
March EMPIRE, CARDIFF THEATRE ROYAL, 
BOLTON 
Mon. 3 Figaro Trovatore Traviata 
Tues. 4 Aida Barber of Seville Boheme 
Wed. 5 Turandot Werther Rigoletto 
Thur. 6 Fidelio Figaro Carmen 
Fri. Billy Budd Tosca Barber of Seville 
Sat. 8 (matinee) Boheme Butterfly 
Sat 8 (evening) Tosca Don Giovanni Trovatore 
March OPERA HOUSE, THEATRE ROYAL, 
MANCHESTER BOLTON 
Mon. 10 Aida Traviata Butterfly 
Tues. tI ... om Turandot Carmen Barber of Seville 
Wed. 12 (matinee) Tosca — — 
Wed. 12 (evening) Salome Butterfly Traviata 
Thur. 13 ... os Magic Flute Trovatore Boheme 
Fri = ann Billy Budd Figaro Faust 
Sat. 15 (matinee) Boheme Boheme Boheme 
Sat 1S (evening) Tosca Werther Carmen 
March KING'S THEATRE, OPERA HOUSE, 
GLASGOW BLACKPOOL 
Mon. 17 Turandot Don Giovanni Traviata 
Tues. 18 ... i Pilgrim's Progress Butterfly Barber of Seville 
Wed. 19 (matinee) _ _ Butterfly 
Wed. 19 (evening) Salome Tabarro; Schicchi Faust 
Thur. 20 ... - Magic Flute Traviata Rigoletto 
Fri. 21... “* Aida Barber of Seville Trovatore 
Sat. 22 (matinee) Boheme — — 
Sat 22 (evening) Tosca Tosca Carmen 
March KING'S THEATRE, OPERA HOUSE, 
GLASGOW BLACKPOOL 
Mon. 24 Aida Boheme Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
Tues. 25 ... ns Salome Traviata Boheme 
Wed. 26 (matinee) a Carmen 
Wed. 26 (evening) Magic Flute Werther Barber of Seville 
Thur. 27 ... in Boheme Trovatore Flying Dutchman 
a = om Billy Budd Figaro Butterfly 
Sat. 29 (matinee) Tosca _ _ 
Sat 29 (evening) Turandot Tabarro; Schicchi Traviata 





March 
Mon. 31 ... 
April 
vom. ¢ ... 
Wed. 2.. 
Thur. 3 
Fri. oP es sae 
Sat. 5 (matinee) 
Sat. 5 (evening) 


THEATRE ROYAL, 
BIRMINGHAM 
Turandot 


Magic Fiute 
Aida 
Rosenkavalier 
Billy Budd 
Boheme 
Tosca 


Butterfly 


Tosca 

Don Giovanni 
Carmen 

Tabarro; Schicchi 


Barber of Seville 


HIS MAJESTY’S, 
ABERDEEN 
Carmen 


Rigoletto 
Traviata 

Faust 

Barber of Seville 
Boheme 
Trovatore 





LONDON OPERA CLUB at the Scala Theatre 
I due Timidi and Serva Padrona. 


March 17, 18 


B.B.C OPERA BROAOCASTS 
March5,7 | DUE TIMID! 
March 28, 3! 


ARMIDE 





THE ENGLISH OPERA GROUP | 


General Manager : Basil Douglas 


presents 


LET’S MAKE AN OPERA! 


by Benjamin Britten and Eric Crozier 
Conductors: Boyd Neel and Edward Renton 
at 
THE WIMBLEDON THEATRE 
Box Office: LiBerty 11667 


For the Week Beginning Monday, March |7th 


Nightly at 7.30 p.m. Matinees, Thursday and Saturday at 2.30 p.m. 
Tickets 166 to 2-. Apply to Box Office for special party prices 





VICTORIA & ALBERT MUSEUM 


By kind permission of the Director, Sir Leigh Ashton 


MUSEUM GALLERY CONCERTS 


Sunday, March 30th at 8.0 p.m. 








Madrigals by Wilbye and Monteverdi 
Quartets by Purcell, Mozart (K.464) and Tippett 


AMADEUS STRING QUARTET 


Margaret Rees, Gladys Whitred, Anne Wood, Peter Pears, Trevor Anthony 


TICKET : Reserved 9/- and 6'-; Unreserved 3 -, from Chappell & Co. Ltd., 50 New Bond Street, W. 
(MAY fair 7600), usual agents and IBBS & TILLETT LTD. (Management), 124 Wigmore St., London, W.1 
(WELbeck 8418), and at che Victoria & Albert Museum, ON CONCERT NIGHTS ONLY from 6.15 p.m. 


Refreshments are available from 6.15 p.m. and during the interval 
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DISCUSSIONS, CONCERTS, LECTURES, ETC. 


full particulars please write to the Hon. Secretary : 
Miss. Beatrice Musson, 
19 GLAZBURY ROAD, LONDON, W./4 


FULham 5138 








